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mourning dove is a 
This statement is not entirely 
correct far Alabama and other 
states in this latitude are concerned, as 
the mourning dove is both migratory and 
resident in this latitude. The daily bag 
limit and open season on all migratory 
birds is regulated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture through the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, which fixes the open sea- 
son, bag limits, etc., relating to migratory 
wild fowl. 

For a number of years a campaign has 
been made by sportsmen from the north- 
ern end of the state to divide the state 
into two zones which would give them an 
earlier shooting season in North Ala- 
bama, so that they would get some of the 
migratory doves as they come down out 
of Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee. As 
there was no natural barrier the Biologi- 
can Survey in Washington refused to 
zone the state. The final result was that 
a split season was given, as follows :— 

Permission is now given authorizing 
the shooting of doves during the month 
of September. The season then closes 
and reopens on November 20, the day on 
which the quail season in Alabama opens. 
The dove season then closes on January 
31, when the season on all migratory 
birds in this country closes. This split 
season applies to North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. The state laws 
on migratory birds must conform to the 


: ew 
bird. 


so as 


federal statute or regulations based 
thereunder. 
The result is that any change that 


legislative enactment 
so 


might be made by 
in this state would be null and void 
far as it conflicted with the federal law 
or regulations based thereunder. Had we 
been able to zone the state giving a North 
and South Alabama zone, the split season 
would not have been inaugurated. The old 
dove season opened on October 16. This 
was too late in the Tennessee Valley be- 
cause practically all the doves had moved 
southward toward the peanut fields and 
other feeding grounds. The result was 
that in the Tennessee Valley and most of 


North Alabama little or no dove shoot- 
ing was possible. I. T. QUINN, 
Commissioner, Alabama State De- 


partment of Game and Fisheries. 


Editor’s Note.—There has been consid- 
erable discussion of the September open 
season for doves in South Alabama. Farm- 
ers in that section tell us that in Septem- 
ber the breeding season is not over and 
that to permit shooting is very destruc- 
tive to the late broods. We therefore asked 
Mr. Quinn for an explanation of the regu- 
lations and appreciate this clear exposi- 
tion which he has given us. We shall be 
glad to have the opinions of readers on the 
question. 


“WHAT IS TIME TO A PIG: >” | 


WO fat hogs exhibited at a county 

fair were so nearly alike that the 
judges could not reach a decision, 
they questioned the owners as to the 
ages of their animals. One hog’s age 
was eight months and the other's age 
was 14 months. After the blue ribbon 
had been placed upon the younger animal 
the owner of the older hog, being very 
indignant that the decision should be 
made on the basis of ages of the two 
hogs, said, “What is time to a pig?” 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
compare a farmer to a pig. But the 
methods followed by many farmers in 
the use of labor are just as wasteful of 
time as are their methods in the growing 
pigs. There is no necessity for using 
antiquated farm machinery in order that 
labor can be occupied until cotton pick- 
ing time. Production per man and profit 
per man can be increased by using mod- 
ern methods and machinery, and the 
standards of health, sanitation, educa- 
tion, and citizenship can be improved 
among our farmers 











so 








he Trend of the Markets 








Ts following represent average prices at designated markets, except pea- 
nuts, which are for Georgia shipping points :— 


Pre-war 
Chicago :— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, ib.. $0.06% $0.0614 $0.06%4 Pere 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ..... ..ess+. 2.3714 2.42% 1.05 1.27 
PUOGE, GONOE, CO, oaks 406eccaads 10.20 10.20 11.50 8.14 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 12.40 12.32 13.69 7.36 
ee Oe re 361% 36 32 25 
Hens, heavy live, 1. ......ccccesess 26% at 29 13% 
oe eee 46 4344 47 28) 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 1.2714 1.32 146% 1.00 
Cae. Fee. 6 WE, GR nica wccecens 97 1.021% 96% 67 
Cate, ER: FO, BR. ds oe scgnscsss 4934 47% 44 38 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .........+. 19.00 19.00 24.00 17.40 
New York :— 
Cotton, middling, spot, 1b. .......... 1845 1955 1890 1266 
Sweet potatoes, Va. No. 1, bbl....... 3.62% 5.2 2.62% ceaeas 
Potatoes, L. I., No. 1, 150 tbs....... 4.25 4.874 2.00 jaeeas 
Apples, Wealthys, good to fancy, bkt... 2.00 1.80 187% aseee 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
Cents Cents 
rrr erry reer 9.65 PU, BIBER siiccciccancccocesacessce 12 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 Eggs, dozen pivees tis hoaneuenne 18 
Beef cattle, POUNE ...ccccsccscececse 2@3 Sweet potatoes, bushel ............ 75@80 
Ce, TEE ccbeakctesxacciaeerakesds 60@65 


PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS ON VARIOUS GRADES AND STAPLES OF COTTON 


“Middling” 


white is the standard quality of cotton. 


For grades above mid- 


dling the farmer is entitled to a premium of so many “points on middling.” 


For inferior cotton, a deduction is made of so many 
“50 points” 


A point is 1-100 of a cent; thus 


means 2% cents, etc. 


“points off middling.” 


means % cent, “250 points” 


Following are the number of points on or off middling allowed on each 


grade of cotton on the New Orleans cotton market last week (middling 
white—%-inch staple, 18.29 cents) :— 
White Yellow L.Y. Yellow Blue 

standards Spotted tinged stained stained Gray stained 
Middling fair ............... PO nctenck § Sgseetn  S5agne  ceeseee | <denead Aeeents 
Strict good middling ...... 55 on = TG «= cieksis. dinekns. Sane vak aneete 
GOOG GEGIRE cccccccccccce 40 on 25 on 25 off 100 off 125 off 50 off 150 off 
Strict MiGGHME .....cccccee 25 on Even 75 off 150 off 225 off 100 off 225 off 
DEINE pxbknceckédainsaceees 18.29 75 off 150 off 250 off 275 off 150 off 300 off 
Strict low middling ........ 75 Of 150 Of BD OF  cccccee cccccce seccese sevcece 
LOW WMIGGUIRE oocsesvccceces 150 off 2 cH DO CHE  cccccce cocccce cecccses ceccee . 
Strict good ordinary ...... UT: <cuditss shssuee  <seanake> seeedes Seanend * cueneed 
err MG adeuccs © sumenne wéstwew~ Ganaena’ “oneness edeetes 


Premium for Extra Length of Staple—At Gastonia, N. C., in the 
center of the Southern textile belt, premiums on various lengths of staple last 


week were as follows :— 


MISSISSIPPI DELTA GROWTH 


Grade 1 1-16 
Strict middling ........... 250-300 on 300- 
ORR Prep 200-250 on =250- 
Strict low middling ........ 100-150 on =—:150- 


1% 1 5-32 1 3-16 14 

350 on 350-400 on 425-475 on 900-1000 on 
300 on =. 300-350 on =: 350-400 on 750- 850 on 
200 on =. 200-250 on =: 250-300 on 550- 650 on 








The substitution of power for brawn 
is the big need on our Alabama farms. 
An editorial in a leading weekly maga- 
zine sometime ago gave an excellent ex- 
pression of this idea: “It is our convic- 
tion—power is the greatest of all ser- 
vants of society, because only as labor is 
taken from the backs of men and put 
on the backs of machines can labor pro- 
vide more for society.” It is needless to 
stress the importance of the above state- 
ment, as everyone is aware how much 
work four mules or a tractor can do 
with a modern implement. 
A fuller use of farm machinery would 

change our farming program that 
the Alabama consumer would not have 
to buy Nebraska bacon, Iowa corn, Ohio 
oats, or Wisconsin condensed milk. 


so 





| VOICE OF THE FARM 


l 
Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us 


Dr. Clarence Poe, 
The Progressive Farmer. 
Dear Dr. Poe :— 

I have just finished reading your letter 
in The Progressive Farmer, “To All Who 
Love the South,” and I want to thank 
you for all you have said to the South 
and her people. 

Here in this section of Alabama (and 
other parts of it, too) the fields and pas- 
tures look as ragged and unsightly as 
you have described, while every farmer 
is riding in some kind of car and living 
in an unpainted house and cultivating ir- 
regular patches of uneven fertility and 
thinking nothing about it. It is perhaps 
the fact that they have never seen their 
own place quite in the same light that 
you have pictured it to them before and 
your letter may instill into the hearts and 
minds of many of our Southern farmers 
the Southern pride and the home pride 





that will cause them to begin at once mak- 
ing the little home (though humble it 
may seem) the happiest and most cheer- 
ful looking place in all the land. 

I spent the early part of my life on a 
farm in Texas and left as soon as grown 
because there was too much hard work 
and not enough of the comforts of life. 
Since then I have never lived on a farm 
but at this time I am improving a poul- 
try farm near this place and it is my 
greatest desire to make this place the 
best poultry farm in all Alabama and 
the South. And I am striving and will 
continue to strive to make it beautiful as 
well as profitable. 

I am trying now to build my monument 
for the future in those rocky hills on this 
poultry farm that in after years when 
my children or my folks may ask what 
did he do while in this life, I want them 
to be able to point to this farm and say, 
“He built that and it is the best in all 
the land.” If that can be said earnestly 
and honestly I will feel like my life was 
not in vain. FRANK HOLCOMBE. 

Blount County, Ala. 


A Fair We Failed to List 


E are just in receipt of a copy of 

your paper with fair dates of the 
outstanding and leading fairs in this part 
of the United States and I find that the 
Georgia State Fair at Savannah has not 
been included. 

We are holding here October 28 to 
November 2, inclusive, the Tenth Annual 
Georgia State Fair and will appreciate 
your including same in your issues. 

Great plans are being made for the 
fair and we feel confident that it will 
exceed, both in exhibits and attractions, 
any other fair in the history of Georgia. 

G. R. LEWIS. 
Secretary and General Manager. 
Georgia State Fair 


| DEMONSTRATION FARMS | 
| STARTED | 


Auburn, 





T A conference in Septem- 

ber 14, those in charge of installing 
and operating farms at the secondary ag- 
ricultural schools in Alabama told Dr. 
Bradford Knapp that satisfactory prog- 
ress is being made. At the conference 
were Director L. N. Duncan, Dr. J. B, 
Hobdy, J. T. High, R. G. Arnold, Em- 
mett Sizemore, Prof. M. L. Nichols, and 
J. B. Wilson. 


The report presented to Dr. Knapp 
showed that 10 of the 11 farms have been 
located and that good progress has been 
made in operating six of these farms, 
Each is being conducted as a demonstra- 
tion of successful farming by the appli- 
cation of modern methods in fertilizing, : 
cultivation, the use of the best varieties 
of seeds, and modern labor-saving equip- 
ment for operating the farm, as well as 
for use in the homes and barns used by 
the operators. 

Reporting for the four schools in his 
district, Mr. High, agent for North Ala- 
bama, said that the farms at Hamilton 
and Blountsville have been a distinct suc- 
cess to date. Large crops of cotton, corn, 
and hay were made the first year, and 
plans call for the addition of a dairy herd 
at each of these farms. 

Mr. Arnold reported that production of 
cotton on the farm at Jackson is more 
than three times the production a year 
ago on the same land, and that other 
crops have been produced along with cot- 
ton. He estimated that the value of the 
crops produced at Jackson this year will 
be between $4,000 and $5,000. The farm 
cost approximately $6,000 when it was 
hought a year ago. 

Mr. Sizemore said that fair crops have 
been -produced and other progress made 
at Abbeville and Wetumpka, and that the 
cotton crop at Lineville is especially good. 

The farms at Sylacauga, Cuba, and 
Athens are being started. That at Al- 
bertville has been selected and work will 
start later. P. O. DAVIS. 





BEEKEEPERS TO MEET | 


YLANS have been completed for the 





eleventh annual state convention of 
the Alabama Beekeepers’ Association to 
be held in Montgomery, Alabama, No- 


vember 7-8. 


Prof. L. T. Floyd, provincial apiarist 
of Manitoba, Canada, will deliver several 
addresses. Since Alabama ships large 
quantities of package and queen bees to 
Canada annually, the visit of this Cana- 
dian authority on bees is to be an impor- 
tant feature of the meeting. 


Annual report and address of Presi- 
dent H. C. Short of Fitzpatrick, will fea- 
ture the first day followed by a report 
on foul brood eradication by Thos. Atchi- 
son, of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture. Prof. J. M. Robinson, entomolo- 
gist of the state experiment station, will 
give his report as secretary and deliver 
addresses, as will Winford A. Ruffin, ex- 
tension entomologist. 


President Short said the keynote of the 
state convention would be informality and 
that round table discussions would. pre 
dominate between the scheduled speeches. 
Demonstrations of various forms of bee- 
keeping utensils are to be featured and @ 
number of manufacturers of supplies W! 
stage exhibits. 


The banquet the night of November 7 
will climax the entertainment. Among 
speakers invited to take part are Brad- 
ford Knapp and Dean M. J. Funchess of 
Auburn; Seth P. Storrs, commissione® © 
agriculture; Clifton Kirkpatrick, of Sel- 
ma; R. J. Goode, Gastonburg; 
Duncan of Auburn, and Howard 
Smith, of pees a 

be BRACKEEN 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Field Select Cotton and Corn 


]. Nine Timely Jobs Announced by the Farm 
Alarm Clock 


ATS demand good land. Much of the failure 
with this crop is due to sowing on poor land. 
Thorough preparation, the use of good seed, 
and all other requirements for success will go for 
naught if the sowing is done on land low in fertility. 
2. Except in the very upper part of 
the South, use Red Rustproof va- 
rieties of oats or the Fulghum. 
Hastings’ Hundred Bushell, Ban- 
croft, and Appler are good varie- 
ties of the rustproof type. The 
Winter Turf oat should be used 
in the northernmost part of the 
South. Take every reasonable pre- 
caution to sow only high quality, 
recleaned seed, as poor seed are 
high priced, even if given to one free 
of charge. 


3. Use 





seed when 
ing oats. It does not pay to be 
stingy with them. Tests by several } 
experiment stations prove that 2% to 3 
bushels per acre is about the right 
quantity to use. Thin seeding means 
small yields. Like cotton, there must 
be a large number of stalks if maxi- 
mum yields are to be produced. 


plenty of 


4. Sow oats with a-grain drill. This 
will not only help to prevent winter- 
killing, but will increase the yield, as 
tests of the experiment stations show 
that when drilled the yield will usually 
tun four to five bushels more per acre 
than when sowed broadcast in the old 
way. If one of the larger grain drills 
is not available, use the smaller two- 
or three-row drills. Sowing by the 
open-furrow method will. largely pre- 
vent winterkilling. 

5. Wean the fall pigs when they are 
8 to 10 weeks old. At this age they 
are able to eat sufficient grain and other 
teed to continue their proper develop- 
ment. To allow them to remain with 
the mother longer will unnecessarily delay her breeding 
lor the spring litter. Start feeding the pigs separate 
from the mother when a month old. 


the profit 


6. Provide green material for poultry during winter. 
The best results cannot be secured without it. Now is 
the time to make sowings for this purpose. Oats, rape, 
tye, cabbage, turnips, or anything else that will pro- 
duce green material during the winter months is satis- 
factory for this purpose. Of the small grains, oats and 
Abruzzi rye are the leaders. 

7. Pick seed corn when gathering. Save seed corn 
from the fields. Do not wait until the crop has been 
harvested and then try to select it from the crib. The 
best seed is obtained by going through the fields and 
selecting the good ears from the finest stalks. This is 
‘specially true where prolific types are grown. The 
800d ears can be saved by placing 4 covered box or 
other container in the wagon and when harvesting the 
8eneral crop all of the best ears from prolific stalks can 
Placed in the box. It does not require much time 

a superior quality seed can be obtained which 
Would be impossible to get any other way. Later in the 
*ason the corn saved for seed can be shucked out and 
the ears examined for other desirable qualities. 


an 


8. Do not delay corn harvesting unnecessarily. To 
allow it to stay in the field too long is to make sure of 
amage by insect pests. The middle to the latter part 
of October should, as far as possible, find all of it in 
_ me crib. Don't store where the old corn was housed 
without giving thorough cleaning and, as far as possi- 


yy 


TOBACCO ON FARM OF BILL 


tobacco per acre, 
and a side-dressing of 200 pounds of 5-0-25 per acre, 
sold for $292.46. 
due 


ble, getting rid of any weevils, rats, or other pests that 
may be there. 

9. Plow under the cotton stalks just as quickly as 
picking is completed. If they are large chop them to 
pieces with a stalk cutter or other implement before 
attempting to turn under, as to be effective every por- 
tion of the stalk and leaf must be completely covered. 
This is one of the most certain methods of reducing 
next year’s boll weevil crop, for if this feed supply is 
cut completely short there will be fewer weeviis to 
start the ball rolling next year. 


II. Great Loss From Leaving Cotton Bales 
in Open 
HEN bales of cotton are left out in the open, 
not only is the quality of the lint damaged, 


but there is an actual loss in weight. The 


popular opinion is that when left in the open cotton 








which sold for $134.85. Tha plot on left received 


to side application, $157.61. 


bales will absorb rain water and increase in weight. 
This opinion, however, is not borne out by the facts in 
the case. At the North Carolina Experiment Station 
six bales of cotton were left in the weather from No- 
vember to June and the result was that every bale 
showed a loss in weight after the damaged cotton had 
been removed. Here are the results :— 

Loss, 
pounds 
1 bale on poles, edge up and turned each week 2, 29 
1 bale on poles, covered with canvas, left in one position 11 
1 bale placed on end on the ground 2 
1 
1 





bale placed on edge on ground 

bale placed on edge on ground, turned once a week.. 63 
f bale left flat on ground without being turned 09 

Cotton that can’t be stored under some kind of 
shelter immediately after ginning had better be sold 
immediately, because to leave it in the open will un- 
questionably cause loss in both quality and weight. 


Ill. Cover Crops Worth $15 Per Acre 


GOOD winter cover crop of hairy vetch or 
Austrian winter peas turned under in the spring 

will add from sixty to ninety pounds of nitro- 

gen per acre to the soil. This is equivalent to 400 to 
600 pounds of nitrate of soda, and the nitrogen is worth 
around 17%4 cents per pound, or $10.50 to $15.75 per 
acre. This is considering the value of plant food only. 
In addition, the humus added to the soil is worth prob- 
ably at least half as much as the plant food itself, thus 
making a good winter crop turned under worth not 
merely $15, but more nearly $20 to $25 per acr®.. And 


TANKERSLEY, IRWIN COUNTY, GEORGIA 
The plot on right which received 1,000 pounds of 3-8-5 per acre produced 1,028 pounds of 
i 1,000 pounds of 3-8-5 
It made 1,511 pounds of tobacco which 
The increase in yield due to the side-dressing was 483 pounds of tobacco; 


Seed; Green Feed for Poultry and Stock; Protect Ginned Cotton 


. 
the cost of putting in either hairy vetch or Austrian 
winter peas should not exceed $3 or $3.50 per acre. 

Many farmers who have grown vetch state that a 
crop of it turned under will easily increase the corn 
crop by twenty bushels per acre and seed cotton by 
500 pounds. When figured from this angle, it is worth 
from $20 to $25 per acre in increased yields the fol- 
lowing season. Right now is the time to begin putting 
in these crops. It will be too late to wish that they 
were in along in December or January. Let’s do the 
work now, as it will pay handsomely. 


IV. Keep Cotton Free of Trash and Bolls 
Te to pick all cotton clean of trash so as to get a 


better grade. There is a tendency to pull too 

many bolls with the cotton, This means much loss 
to the farmer. The loss from careless harvesting of 
cotton frequently amounts to more than $20 a bale and 
the man who is trying to make money 
from the crop cannot afford to sustain 
this The only way to prevent it 
is to insist that the cotton be picked 
and always discount the weights of 
pickers with bolls in the bags. 


V. Mixing “Greens” and Multi- 
plying Vitamins 


than 
comes 
as good. 


k SS. 


AM undecided which is the best 
for winter and spring grazing. I 
tried wheat and found it better 
common rye. Then Abruzzi rye 

along and beats wheat, or is 
Now we have barley that 
does not winterkill and it seems to 
be as good, if not better, than any- 
thing [ have tried. How about mixing 
them?” It was Sam Johnson speaking. 

“Mix them by all means,” said John 
Anderson, “and add crimson clover and 
vetch now and lespedeza in early 
March.” 


“How much of each?” 





asked Sam. 
“Tf you want a real winter and spring 
pasture, then mix 30 pounds each of 
rye, wheat, barley, and oats, 20 pounds 
of vetch, and 10 pounds of crimson clover, Then next 
spring sow a bushel of lespedeza on top of the ground.” 
“The land is broke and ready,” said Sam. “I'll sow the 
seed before the sun sets tomorrow.”’ And Sam was gone. 


VI. Save Cotton Planting Seed Now 
D° NOT delay longer the saving of cotton seed 


for planting next season. These seed should be 

saved before the top crop begins to open. Many 
have been accustomed to wait too late because of the 
opinion that early picked seed were not well enough 
matured. As a matter of fact, these usually produce 
the best seed from the standpoint of earliness. 

Before saving seed from a field, however, we should 
examine the plants to see that they are uniform and 
know that it is the kind of cotton we want to plant 
next year. If we are satisfied with the crop produced 
as well as the kind of staple made, then there is no 
reason why the seed should not be saved so as to pre- 
vent the expense of having to purchase next spring. 
When the cotton is delivered the ginner should be re- 
quested to drop the rolls so as to prevent mixing with 
other varieties as far as possible. 

If the variety grown this year is unsatisfactory and 
we have definitely decided to abandon it and purchase 
new stocks in the spring, it is advisable to decide on 
the variety and breeder immediately and arrange for 
the seed needed to be delivered at some future date. 
Most of the best breeders usually sell out early in the 
season, so do not wait until planting time. 
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of the Federal Farm Board had this to say about 

“the price level for agricultural products” :— 

“There are many people who think that the 
board's activities should be directed to the arbi- 
trary raising of the price level for agricultural 
products. The board cannot raise prices arbi- 
trarily. Prices, as has been said many times, are 
determined by basic economic  conditions—by 
the demand for a commodity, the supply avail- 
able to meet that demand, and the manner in 
which that supply is fed to the market. What the 
board hopes to do is to assist farmers to become 
better able to compete with other groups in the 
markets of the nation and the world. It expects 
by aiding in the development of ‘codperative asso- 
ciations to make possible economic marketing and 
stabilized marketing conditions, and to assist farmers 
to obtain their just share of the national income.” 
This position of the Farm Board on the “farm price 

level” has had largely the approval of the general press 
of the country and in the main, the approval of the 
farm press. It is not the purpose of this statement to 
criticise or even disagree with this statement of prin- 
ciple and policy by the board. It likely covers fairly 
the purpose and the intention of the “Agricultural 
Marketing Act” generally referred to as farm relief 
legislation. One Eastern publication, discussing edito- 
rially the legislation, uses this language :— 

“The legislation is, frankly, an experiment, but it 
is an experiment along what might be called ortho- 
dox, conventional, and traditional lines, without 
drawing invidious or prejudicial comparisons. Be- 
hind the tariff wall the legislation undertakes to 
make the best of changing price circumstances in 
the markets of the United States and of the world. 
It does not attempt artificially to lift the domestic 
price level, as was contemplated by the proponents 
of the equalization fee and the debenture. The 
domestic price level will rise, behind the tariff wall, 
in accordance with the intelligent adjustment of 
supply and demand.” 


I: A RECENT address, Chairman Alexander Legge 


What then is the purpose of this statement if it is 
not to take issue with the position of the Farm Board 
on its “farm price level” statement? It is to state 
frankly and bluntly that “the farm price level” is the 
“real thing,” the whole of the difficulty in fact in the 
farm situation about which there has been so much 
discussion and so much ado during the past eight or 
nine years. By whatever means caused, or whatever 
the remedy or remedies for correction may be, the low 
prices received by farmers for what they grew and 
had to sell in comparison with the high prices which 
they had to pay for the things they had to buy for 
living and producing (and both of these in comparison 
with prices before the war) are the reasons for the dis- 
advantageous situation of the farmer which the Farm 
Board under the “Agricultural Marketing Act” is en- 
deavoring to correct. 

No one understands, we are sure, this situation 
better than the Farm Board or is more keenly de- 
sirous of seeing it corrected than the board. While 
knowing what the cause of the trouble is in a matter 
like this is the first step toward correction, it is fre- 
quently easier to find the trouble than it is to find and 
apply the remedy. One of the difficulties in the farm 
situation is that other groups of people and the general 
public do not understand the extent and meaning of 
the low level of farm prices in comparison with the 
high level of prices of products and services of other 
groups of people and what this has meant to the farm- 
ing industry. Or, if all this is understood, the justice 
of taking steps to correct it has been slow in coming. 

A knowledge of the facts in the farm situation and 
the actual differences in price levels of farm products 
and non-farm products should be helpful to farmers 
and the general public through a better understanding 
of the problem in bringing about a public sentiment 
which wil! be of service to the Farm Board in its task 
of putting agriculture on equality with other industries. 
It is in this attitude that we are discussing the “farm 
price level” and presenting the facts in the matter. 

Hil 


Now, what are the facts as to the “farm price level” 
in comparison with the price level of other pro- 
ducers or groups of people? To put it in another 
way, what prices have been received for agricul- 
tural products in comparison with the prices receiv- 
ed for non-agricultural products? The departments 
of our Federal government, especially the Department 
of Agriculture, have collected this information for a 
good many years and made it known to the public fre- 


The Farm Price Level and 


a —"? 


the Farm Board 


quently. These figures as obtained and published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture (Crops 
and Markets, July, 1929, page 279) are given below. 
Without going into details as to how these figures 
were obtained and their full application (which the 
reader can do if he desires by getting the issue of 
Crops and Markets referred to above from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington), the figures for 
our purpose here mean simply this: When the prices re- 
ceived for non-agricultural products averaged 100 (100 
cents or $100), the prices received for farm products 
averaged the figures given below for the several years :— 
Relative prices re- 
ceived for non-agri- Relative prices 
cultural products received for 


(the price level of farm products 
non-agricultural (the farm price 


producers) level) 

Bor 1921. cccccccccscccccces 100 69 
le erro 100 74 
Ss ear 100 79 
POP Be ccccccscccceceesce 100 8&3 
DOD Te sccoccwaccuccceses 100 89 
a CD: winaddndeateskekes 100 85 
SS rere 100 86 
POG FOOD incacececcscecevce 100 92 
Average for 8 years.. 100 82.1 


These figures may not represent the exact compara- 
tive economic situation in agriculture and other indus- 
tries and business. But they are reasonably and rela- 
tively accurate. Taking agriculture and other indus- 
tries and business as being on a 50-50 or equal footing 
before the war period, they are an effort to picture 
these economic relationships during the past eight years. 
These figures show that agriculture has been at a dis- 
advantage in prices it received and returns for what 
it produced in comparison with the prices received by 
other or non-agricultural producers of from 31 per 
cent in 1921 to 8 per cent in 1928. The average dis- 
advantage for the eight years, 1921 to 1928, has been 
17.9 per cent. While non-agricultural products aver- 
aged in price 100 for the eight years, agricultural 
products averaged 82.1, or a difference of 17.9 per cent 
or points. The “farm price level” was therefore 17.9 
per cent below the price level of non-agricultural 
producers or other groups of people. This 17.9 per 
cent disadvantage has been a big handicap to farming— 
in fact, its real handicap, its real difficulty, its real 
problem. 

It is true the Farm Board has no specific means in 
legislation for “arbitrarily” or “artificially” raising the 
“farm price level.” Nevertheless, raising the “farm 
price level’ or otherwise increasing the comparative 
returns of the farmer—the bringing together of the 
farm price level and the price level or levels of other 
groups of people—is the real problem of the Farm 
Board. Even with this done, “it will take a long 
series of profits to even up for farm conditions of 
recent years,” as the Rural New Yorker puts it. 

The Farm Board is entitled to the sympathetic sup- 
port of the press and the public in making known the 
facts and conditions in the farm situation and in cre- 
ating a sentiment in the public mind which will make 
the accomplishment of its task possible and speedy. 


FIREWOOD AND CORDWOOD 


Ts farm woodlands should be handled so as to 
make the largest possible returns. Firewood for 
farm use and cordwood for sale should be cut 
from the crooked and unsound trees. This keeps these 
trees from going to waste and gives the other trees a 
chance to grow to best advantage. Even firewood is 
becoming more and more scarce and needs to be con- 
served on many of our Southern farms. It requires 
a considerable amount of timber to furnish firewood 
for farm purposes, for curing tobacco on the farm, and 
this has considerable money value. 

All of our farm woodlands need to be cut over and 
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A Hint to the Wise— 


If you want to see it become as old and as 
lasting as the hills—a farm that won't wear out 
—wouldn’t these ingredients made up into a 
prescription start it on the road to everlasting- 
ness :— . 


1. No bare fields in winter. All land in a cover crop. 

A legume on the land every year. 

Terraced fields wherever the land washes. 

Livestock in the farming system. 

No field planted to the same crop for two years 
in succession. 

Intelligent use of fertilizers, according to the best 
experimental evidence in your state. 
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thinned at right intervals to keep them vigorous and 
growing as much useful timber as possible. With this in 
view, a systematic plan should be adopted for taking 
care of the farm woodland’s timber just as we do on 
other farm crops—taking out crooked and unsound 
trees and undergrowth for market and home use and 
then harvesting the better kinds of trees when in con- 
dition to bring the greatest returns from the farm 
woodlots. These woodlots are going to become more 
and more valuable as a source of farm revenue. It 
stakes some time to grow a crop of timber and we 
should begin: at once to handle our farm woodlands as 
a part of our farming system. 


NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW, OCTOBER 12-19 


T LAST the National Dairy Show is a Southern 
A institution. Not wholly Southern, as it is na- 
tional and embraces the interest of dairymen 

and breeders from all parts of the United States. but, 


at last, it has won Southern interest and has become 
a vital part of our Southern dairy industry. 


Starting in 1906, the National Dairy Show had 
never been held in the South until 1927. When Mem- 
phis was suggested as a possible place for the National 
in 1927, much criticism and even greater doubt was 
aroused. The South is not yet “dairy minded” was the 
first thought of the majority of dairy interests, not 
located in our territory. Cotton and tobacco are king 
and still reign supreme, was the result of their reason- 
ing. But they had not figured on the rapid develop- 
ments in dairying in the South in the past few years. 


The National came to Memphis in 1927. It was a 
huge success. A great cattle show was held. There 
was no let down in quality or numbers. It was well 
supported by Southern herds. Southern dairy cattle 
breeders held up their end in the winnings. The great- 
est surprise came in attendance. The 1927 National 
Dairy Show was the most largely attended of any dairy 
show in its history. Farm folks from the South 
swarmed into Memphis, showing that the South is 
“cow minded” and that the dairy industry has crossed 
the Mason-Dixon line to stay. Again, the National 
came to Memphis in 1928. Even during a week of 
continual heavy rains the interest and crowds were not 
dampened. That is in the literal sense. The crowds 
did get “damp” but not their interest, and the crowds 
gathered at the show in large numbers. 

This year the National goes to its first permanent 
home. St. Louis put in its bid for this great show and 
it was accepted. Buildings have been erected and 
adequate grounds have been provided. As never before, 
the show can be held in “all its glory” and facilities 
have been provided to “show” the show in its greatest 
educational capacity to all visitors. 

Unquestionably the success of Memphis as a host im 
1927 and 1928 and the wonderful response from the 
South helped cause the selection of St. Louis as the 
permanent home of the dairy show. 

Southern dairymen will attend the dairy show this 
year in large numbers. The Memphis show opened 
their eyes to its value. Many of them attending for 
the first time wondered why they had failed to see this 
great show during the many past years in which it has 
been held. They are going again as often as possible. 
And they are talking it up to their neighboring farm- 
ers. Railroads are offering reduced rates and special 
arrangements can be made to charter Pullman cars by 
groups of farmers. St. Louis is planning to royally 
entertain dairymen during dairy week. A letter 
S. H. Anderson, secretary, National Dairy Associatol, 
511 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri, will bring ya 
a list of hotels and other information about the daify 
show. We'd suggest you make complete arrangements 
for hotel accommodations to avoid trouble when yo 
get there. 

All dairy breeds will be there with their “blue 
bloods” and with large numbers of those individ 
which have been developed to most nearly appr 
“ideal type.” An unusually great Jersey show is ® 
pected. The four regional Jersey shows will prove 
valuable feeders for the National as well as the Mid- 
South Dairy Show at Memphis. Since the South ® 
largely a Jersey section, numbers of our readers ml 
be glad to know that Thursday and Friday, Octobet 
17 and 18, are Jersey days, during which time 
Jerseys will be judged. 

“Meet me in St. Louis,” is the slogan. Dairymet 
from North, South, East, and West will meet m 
St. Louis, October 12-19. And there’s going to be # 
grand reunion from the South, thanks to her 1 
increasing dairy industry and her new interest @ the 
dairy show since its two years’ visit to Memplss 
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An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


ternational relations, are brought to pass without 

the blare of drums or the sound of trumpets along 
the far-flung frontier lines of the countries vitally 
affected. 


Sie of the world’s mightiest events, even in in- 


It is quite possible, for example, 
that within the last thirty days 
two events have occurred of 
greater importance to the human 
race than anything else that has 
transpired for a decade past. We 
refer to the movement now defi- 
nitely launched, looking to the 
ultimate establishment of “The 
United States of Europe,” and to 
the movement for revising the 
machinery of the League of Na- 
tions so as to provide for the definite outlawry of war 
in accordance with the professions made in the Kel- 
logg-Briand peace treaty. 


Will “The United States of Europe’’ Become 
a Reality? 


OR several generations forward-looking men in 
Fite Old World have dreamed of a federation of 

European states on the order of our own American 
federation. We cannot profess to quote with exactness 
the declaration written in Victor Hugo’s bold hand and 
posted conspicuously in his home in Paris as his mes- 
sage to succeeding generations, but as we recall it, it 
runs like this :— 

“For the progress of humanity, two things are 
indispensable. These are the organization of ‘The 
United States of Europe’ and ultimately following 
it, ‘The United States of the World.’” 

When we first looked on this message twenty years 
ago, it seemed as if its fulfillment might be centuries 
away. Across the French border in Vienna, the im- 
perial house of Hapsburg ruled undisturbed as it had 
done for century after century; across the border in 
Berlin, the Kaiser, William Hohenzollern, held sway 
over a growing empire of seeming permanence; still 
farther away in St. Petersburg, the Czar of All the 
Russias seemed no less secure than the long line of his 
autocratic ancestors; while from Downing Street in 
London, imperial England held the unchallenged mas- 
tery of the seven seas and of world finance. 

The World War changed all this. . Hapsburgs, 
Hohenzollerns, and Romanoffs have been swept on the 
trash heap of history,_and the United States of Amer- 
ita has become the dominant nation of the planet. 


CLARENCE POE 


A Contrast Betwcen Europe and America 


HE tremendous power of our nation—a power 

which should be used solemnly and reverently for 

the good of humanity—has naturally provoked the 
inquiry and scrutiny of less fortunate countries. Here 
on the choicest portion of the North American conti- 
nent forty-eight virtually sovereign states so far as 
local affairs are concerned dwell together in what 
Protnises to be continually unbroken peace. No forts 
or standing armies or custom houses mark the boun- 
daries between New York and Pennsylvania, between 
Texas and Arkansas, or between any other states. 
Goods and people move anywhere from one ocean to 
the other unhindered and unvexed. On the other hand, 
the continent of Europe with its outlying islands repre- 
sents thirty-one nationalities ; with tariff walls to hinder 
the free movement of commerce; with costly forts and 
standing armies for possibfe use each against the other; 
with passports, different systems of money, and other 
ted tape to hinder the free movement of citizens, and 
a age-long tradition of secret, scheming diplomacy as 
aconstant breeder of fear, suspicion, and distrust. 


Let us look at the list of thirty-one European states 
ginning with the smallest and moving up, and com- 
bare their condition, under the circumstances just men- 
tioned, with the contrasting conditions prevailing 
Mong forty-eight American states. 


Here are the European states in order, of population: 


ees 5,231 Switzerland... 3,959,000 Czechoslo- 
nstein 10,716 Finland .... 3,558,059  vakia .... 14,356,000 
amboure 271,231 Bulgaria ... 5,483,125 Roumania .. 17,500,000 
Mant See0 386,000 Portugal ... 5,621,977 Spain ...... 22,127,699 
Tathont . 831,877 Sweden-.... 6,074,368 Poland ..... 29,589,000 
Teter ‘ 1,117,270 Greece .... 6,435,000 Italy ...... 40,584,583 
i 1,357 000 Austria .... 6,535,363 France ..... 40,743,851 
Ltbuani; * 1,870,520 Netherlands. 7,526,097 United King- 
Nowa -- 2,254,668 Belgium ... 7,874,061 eee 48,651,870 
Denney +++. 2,788,898 Hungary ... 8,457,852 Germany ... 62,568,753 
rk ... 3,434,553 Jugoslavia... 12,017,323 Russia ..... 139,753,900 


Mr. P. W. Wilson points out that several of these 
States are no more populous than Rhode Island and 
Wo-thirds of them no more populous than New York 

—and each trying to maintain and defend itself 
%A separate and independent nation! 
Atiitide Briand, the new French Premier, is a man 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


in whose character the nations have confidence and a 
man of rare powers of eloquence. If he can live ten 
years with a united France behind him, he may make 
his dream of a “United States of Europe” a magniti- 
cent reality. 


“A Tariff of Abominations” 


ELDOM in American history has a more danger- 

ous or unjust tariff bill been presented than that 

which the Senate Finance Committee finally 
evolved for the consider- 


tobacco taxes, etc., we may well ask ourselves in this 
connection, “What becomes of all this money?” 

Such an inquiry gives us the opportunity to repeat the 
figures we gave last month as to how each dollar we 
pay the Federal government is divided up as follows :— 


For ordinary civil functions ........ 17.1 per cent 
For military functions ............. 31.8 per cent 
For public debt (chiefly wars)....... 51.1 per cent 


As Secretary Mellon has well said :— 

"When the average citizen grumbles over the size 
of his income tax payment, he often visualizes his 
hard-earned money being spent by the government 
to compile reports on business or agricultural con- 
ditions, or to erect public buildings, send diplomats 





ation of the present Con- 
gress. Originally pro- 
posed as an aid to agri- 
culture, it turns out to be 
a bill which will likely take 
$2 out of the pockets of 
the farmer as a consumer 
for every $1 it allows him 
to get as a producer. In 
looking over the sched- 
ules (see page 21) one is 
strongly reminded of the 
declaration generations 
ago of William Pitt, the 
great English statesman, 
to this effect—that in a 
free country it is danger- 
ous for any government 
to make any marked in- 
crease in direct taxation, 
but indirect taxation 
may be increased until it 
almost takes the clothes 
from the backs of the 
people without inciting 
to revolt! 

The only great indus- 
try in this country now 
suffering from profound 








make and enforce laws. 
As a matter of fact, a 
small part of the tax- 
payer’s dollar goes into 
work of this sort, only 
about one-sixth being 
used for ail the multi- 
tudinous types of ordi- 
nary civil functions 
added together. One- 
half of each tax dollar 
is used for the service 
of the public debt, the 
equivalent of 20 cents 
being required for in- 
terest and premium 
payments and 30 cents 
for debt retirement. 
The remaining one- 
third of the taxpayer’s 
dollar is spent on mili- 
tary expenditures for 
national defense or 
payments to military 
veterans.” 


tific investigations, or 


abroad, carry on scien- 
Oo 





The cartoon on _ this 
page by J. N. Darling 
effectively and correctly 
presents the situation we 
are in—nor is it made 
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depression, the only in- J. 
dustry which has suffer- 

ed tremendously from all tariff legislation these last 
ten years, is agriculture. There is essential justice 
therefore in the demand that the present tariff bill be 
limited to giving agriculture, as far as practicable, 
equal protection with other industries without increas- 
ing rates at present on products the farmer has to buy. 


Again the Staggering Burden of War Taxes 


HEN we consider the taxes imposed on foreign 
goods coming into this country, and also the 
Federal income and internal revenue taxes, in- 
cluding the millions upon millions consumers pay in 
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» POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
} LIFE: “OCTOBER IN KENTUCKY” 


ILEY SCOTT, the wandering bard of Ken- 

tucky, presents this impression of autumn 

in rural Kentucky as seen from the view- 
point of a native countryman now captive in a 
city flat:— 


It’s October in Kentucky 
And the skies are smoky blue 
And the woods are smoky crimson 
And they’re callin’ me and you, 
Fer the paw-paw’s gittin’ meller 
And the nuts fall pit-a-pat 
And the squirrel’s gittin’ sassy 
And the ’possum’s gittin’ fat. 
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It’s’ October in Kentucky 
And the fields are smoky brown, 
With a river marge of yaller, 
And they’re callin’ me from town, 
Fer the quail is plump and temptin’ 
And the pheasant’s gittin’ fat 
And they’re waitin’ there a-scratchin’ 
And a-wond’rin’ where I'm at. 
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It’s October in Kentucky 
And the moon is smoky red 
And the hounds are makin’ music 
And the ’possum’s playin’ dead, 
And the rabbit and the ground-hog 
And the ’coon are gittin’ fat 
While I’m workin’ in the city 
And a-sleepin’ in a flat. 


It’s October in Kentucky 
And the air is smoky wine 
And it gives a chap a feelin’ 
That he ort to up and jine, 
So I guess I'll git my shotgun 
And my bacon and my pan 
And jest leave the plegged city 
Fer awhile and be—a man. 
—Riley Scott. 
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N. Darling in New York Tribune. 


any less tolerable by the 
new revelations in the 
Shearer naval propaganda inquiry. It appears that 
Shearer has already received $50,000 and wants $250,000 
more for services rendered the great shipbuilding and 
munitions-making industries in combating efforts for 
international peace and disarmament! And, of course, 
the cost of such propaganda is really added to the 
ultimate cost of the warships and paid for by the very 
people whose efforts for peace are being thwarted. The 
United States should set the example of building its 
own warships, so far as they are needed at all, and so 
prevent warship builders and munitions makers from 
promoting naval rivalries and actual wars as aids to 
commercial profit making. 


[he Ministry of Reauty 
“Plant Vines” 


HIS hint comes from Mrs. B. C. Meacham of 
Avondale Estates, Georgia :— 


“Plant vines. Vines decorate the porch and 
afford shade. They cover over an old fence or 
barn, making it a thing of beauty, instead of an 
eyesore. It is interesting to watch vines grow and 
note their different ways of climbing, some twining 
themselves, others catching by tendrils or leaf 
stems. I like to train them, noting their growth 
each day. The little cypress vine with its bright 
red stars may be easily trained to cover a fence of 
barrel hoops or other fancy designs. It lends itself 
well to ornamentation.” 





There are many vines that can be utilized in the way 
Mrs. Meacham suggests. There is hardly anything 
more gorgeous in early spring than a blossoming wis- 
taria and hardly anything more fragrant and dainty 
in early fall than a blossoming clematis, while all 
through the summer we may utilize the annual vines, 
and all through the winter the evergreen English ivy 
will add life and color and brightness to whatever wall, 
chimney, stump, or tree trunk we let it adorn. Nor 
should we forget that one of the most beautiful of all: 
plants is a grapevine. 

Let’s get out more vines this fall and winter so as to 
have their added beauty next year. 


A Thought for the }jeek 


HENEVER you merely “kill time” you are mur- 
dering your best friend—Dr. Henry Louis Smith. 
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Cheap Feed-+ Good Care = Profit 


Better Sell Stock Now Than to Keep Them on Short Rations 


NLESS oats, barley, wheat, and rye have been 
| sowed during September, they should be put in 

as early as possibie in October. Any of these 
sowed as late as the middle of October will not afford 
much fall and winter grazing, unless the fall and win- 
ter are especially favorable or 
one is located in the southern 
half of the Cotton Belt. 

But there are other reasons for, 
sowing these crops. They will 
produce early spring grazing, or 
if allowed to ripen will produce 
feed early next summer. Oats as 
the only crop grown on land 
during the year are not a profit- 
able crop on most Southern soils, 
but when sowed with vetch or 
Austrian or Canadian peas, they may prove a profitable 
feed crop on soils of average or better than average 
fertility. And if the oat crop is followed by 
soybeans or some other feed crop the same 
season, the two crops may produce feed eco- 
nomically. 

On good rich land fall-sowed bar- 
ley will produce feed at less cost 
than oats, but barley requires 
good land. These fall-sowed 
crops, whether pastured or 
harvested for grain, will pro- 
duce more and cheaper feed 
if intelligently and liberally 
fertilized. 

Finally, there is another 
reason for fall-sowed crops. 
They prevent the washing 
away of the soil and take up 
and hold soluble plant foods 
that might be leached out 
during the season that the 
soils are left bare. 

Before we can produce feeds 
for livestock most economi- 
cally we must increase our 
soil fertility and it should not 
be forgotten that to produce 
livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts economically, we must 
have cheaper feeds, for from 
one-half to three-quarters of 
the costs of producing live- 
stock are feed costs. Richer 
soils and cheaper feeds mean 
more profits from livestock. 

* * * 





TAIT BUTLER 


The young animals, calves, 
colts, pigs, etc., give better 
results for both feed and 
special care than do older animals. But they also are 
more insistent in their demands -for suitable care and 
feed than are older or mature animals. That is, they 
require more intelligent care and better feeds, but they 
pay a better return for both when they get both. 


Full-fed beef cattle will make better gains out in 
the open than when closely housed. Fattening hogs 
may do well even in muddy quarters and without shel- 
ter, and mature, dry cattle may rough it through the 
winter on low-grade feeds and little protection from 
the weather, but young livestock and dairy cows must 
be protected from the weather, in dry, clean quarters 
and kave suitable feeds if they are to produce profit- 
ably or make satisfactory growth. 

It is therefore wise to make suitable arrangements 
for housing and feeding thes€é animals before the bad 
weather of winter comes. We do not need houses 
built for warmth, but we do need shelters where these 
animals can be kept dry and clean and they must have 
feeds containing the materials out of which milk and 
growth of body are made. A pig, or a calf, or a dairy 
cow cannot make much growth nor much milk out of 
corn and corn stover or grass hay alone, because these 
things do not contain enough of the materials out of 
which milk, bone, and flesh are made. 

The dairy cows need silage, legume hay, corn, and 
cottonseed meal to produce milk; the young pigs re- 
quire tankage, fish meal, or milk, in addition to corn; 
and the weanling calves require legume hay as well as 
a suitable grain ration to make growth. 

If there are not suitable quarters for housing these 
animals during the winter now is the time to build or 
repair such quarters and if there is not a suitable sup- 
ply of feeds available, then the young stock should be 
sold for what they will bring unless funds are available 
for buying these feeds; for while it may not always 


PUMP, SISTER, PUMP. 


By? TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


pay to buy high priced feeds, it never pays to starve 
young growing animals. 
* * * 

Fattening the pigs for the farmers’ supply of pork 
usually starts in October and ends in December and 
January. It may or may not result in meat produced 
at a satisfactory cost, according to the feeds used and 
their cost. Corn is our best single hog feed, but corn 
alone is neither good nor economical for feeding hogs. 

There are still a lot of people who think that corn is 
the only grain they need to feed hogs, just so long as 


the corn supply is plentiful, and many others who think 
4 to 5 cents a pound too high a price to pay for tank- 
age or fish meal to add to the usual corn ration. If 
tankage and fish meal are too high priced, they are still 
cheaper than corn alone for feeding hogs. 

The hog needs some animal protein or animal feed, 
no matter what variety of grains it may be fed. This 
is not saying that it may not use economically such 
rich protein feeds as cottonseed meal, linseed meal, soy- 
beans, or even high priced wheat shorts, but whatever 
combinations of these and corn it may receive it still 
needs and will pay a good price for some feed of ani- 
mal origin, and the best and most economical of these 
are tankage, fish meal, and skimmilk. 

It is false economy to feed corn, or sorghum grains, 
or rice products alone, even if one must pay 4 or 5 
cents a pound for tankage or fish meal. 

A bushel of corn costing $1 and six pounds of tank- 
age at 4% cents a pound, or a total cost of $1.26, will 
produce more corn than $1.26 worth of corn, at $1 a 
bushel, and the pork will be of better quality. 


NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


Tos National Dairy Show, held the two previous 
years at Memphis, Tenn., is this year being held 
in St. Louis, Mo., October 12 to 19. 

Many Southern dairymen profited by their attendance 
last year and the year before, but these and other 
thousands may still find it profitable to attend this 
great, educational dairy show this year. 

An open rate of a fare and one-third applies in the 
country south of the Potomac and Ohio rivers from 
the Atlantic westward, including Texas, northward to 
Canada, and eastward to include upper Michigan and 
Illinois. 





IT TAKES WATER TO MAKE MILK. 


In the states surrounding or near St. Louis, special 
two-day rates of 75 per cent of one-way fare for the 
round trip have been made for the various state days, 
This rate applies on nearly all trains and is good in 
day coaches only. The rate applies to trains from 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma, arriving in S¢t. 
Louis on October 13 and returning not later than mid- 
night on the 14th; and in Alabama, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, and Missouri, to trains arriving Octo- 
ber 16 and returning the 17th. 


wok 


Beef Price Outlook Good 


ITH probably a smaller number of cattle 

going on feed this fall and winter, it seems 

unlikely that beef cattle prices will change 

greatly in the next 12 months, says Preston Richards 

of the Missouri College of Agriculture. It should be 

remembered, however, that while the consumer demand 

for beef has held up very well, it cannot be 

expected to remain so strong if prices con- 

tinue at such a high level. The demand fac- 

2 tor alone might provide a check on 

increased prices, particularly in case 

of the decline in prices of other 

meats, or in the event of a 
business depression. 
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According to the latest re- 
port by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, there 
are about the same number 
of cattle on feed this year as 
there were a year ago. How- 
ever, other aspects of the sit- 
uation are somewhat different 
this year than last. Corn 
prospects are unfavorable, and 
corn prices have been higher 
this summer than in the sum- 
mer of 1928. The result has 
been that there has been little 
feeder competition for the so- 
called two-way cattle. Cattle 
prices have been on a little 
higher level than last year and 
the market has been decidedly 
steadier. 

The long-time cattle pros- 
pect differs somewhat from 
the immediate situation. As 
is fairly well known, cattle 
production and prices follow 
a fairly definite upward and 
downward movement or cycle. 
This cycle from high price to 
high price, or from low pro- 
duction to low production, is 
usually from 16 to 18 years if 
in length. Indications are that we have about reached 
the peak of the price cycle. Cattle numbers are 
apparently on the increase. However, no appreciable 
change is expected before 1931 or 1932. The mamy 
factors influencing the situation make even the approx 
mate time of this increased production very uncertail. 


A ftandard farm faperfays 


Marketing by Farmers Versus Marketing by 
Manufacturers 


HE continued decline in the price of wheat, as # 

new crop of prospective large yield approac 

maturity, on top of a carry-over of the old crop 
somewhat above normal, is typical of a market condi- 
tion that will persist so long as producers exercise 
control of the marketing of their gral 
beyond the local elevator. 

Naturally a large prospective crop and 
a considerable supply of last year’s wheat 
still on hand are bound to influence 
market downward, but under present com 
ditions growers are helpless to exert any effective couP 
teracting influence, such as orderly marketing oF ad- 
justing the supply to demand, which would prevent tefl- 
porary conditions from affecting the market so sever 

Is there any industry except that of agriculture 
wherein prices for its products are established ent! 
by those outside the industry and influenced s0 
versely by prospective production, whether or not 
actually materializes? Is there any other mdus, 
where a small surplus above the normal consumptiom 
at any one time is reflected immediately in a 10 
price for the product? ible for # 











Is it usually possi! 
farmer to buy tractors, combines, automobiles, 
tric light plants, pianos, and what-not, any chea 
January than in July?—Nebraska Farmer. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 
By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 
The Golden Gateway 


HAVE a friend now traveling in Eu- 


rope. A letter from him tells me of 


' the difficulty he is having with strange 
languages. 


He hit upon the scheme of 
le arning in each 
country the words 
for “Thank you.” He 
says that “Thank 
you” will get a trav- 
eler almost anything 
he wants, and is a 
perennial passport 
to the hearts of Eu- 
ropeans. To date he 
has mastered the art 
of saying “Thank 
you” in seventeen tongues. 


| | I 

The average human being has difficulty 
in saying “Thank you” in one language. 
We are all sinners in this respect. I was 
standing up in a street car recently, when 
a gentleman gave up his seat to a woman. 
She slid into his vacated place without a 
nod or a “Thank you.” He shrugged his 
shoulders and said. “‘They’re getting too 
hard boiled to thank a fellow any more.” 
The next time he will sit still. 

I know of two brothers who found 
their business falling off. One said, “Let's 
inaugurate a new system. Let’s thank 
every person who comes in to buy.” The 
effect was electric. Their business has 
been growing for 20 years. The business 
man grouch is going out of business 
through failure. 

77 

“Thank you” is the oil that lubricates 
friendship. At a hospital last night a 
lady showed me the daily letters she had 
received from an invalid. One of them 
had this sentiment “When you were well 
and came to see me, I was always made 
better in spirit. I want to thank you over 
and over for it.” Friendship is love in 
trifles, yet nothing is trifling that enters 
the sacred realm of friendship. 


1 

The deepest strain that flows through 
true religion is a feeling of gratitude. If 
we would gratefully accept the daily 
mercies of God, instead of trying to tease 
the Almighty to give us a lot more 
things which we are not willing to work 
for, we would be more truly Christian. 

The Master’s prayers were begun with 
thankfulness. “I thank thee, O Father.” 
Really, thanksgiving is the one gateway 
through which the richest and most beau- 
tiful experiences come to us. Look deep- 
ly enough into any day’s happenings and 
unless you are blind, you will see some- 
thing for which to be thankful. 


i i | 

_ Husbands and wives begin their mar- 
tied lives with a spirit of courtesy. Ev- 
ery little service calls forth a “Thank 
you.” Heaven will stay pretty close to a 
home that will keep up that practice. 

_ The unselfish love and devotion of our 
life mates will be made more beautiful 
by the spirit of “Thank you.” The wider 
scope of our friendships will be kept 
from tarnishing by the polisher of thank- 
fulness. Our own minds and hearts will 
be constantly refined if we keep alive the 
altar of thanksgiving. 

“What shall we render unto the Lord 
for all His benefits?” The golden gate- 
Way of life is right near us all the time. 

lessed are they that enter this golden 
gate of gratitude and praise. 


Javorite RibleVerses 


As Reported by Our Readers 
ABIDE in me and I in you. As the 
exseye atch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
pal a mee in the vine; no more can 

Pt ye abide in me.—John 15:4. 
The wicked flee when no man pursu- 


th: but the ri 
ht : 
Prov, 28-1 ghteous are bold as a lion. 












“This New Mobiloil would be the 


cheapest all-round farm oil 


even if it cost 


$1.50 a gallon” 


[Says an Iowa farmer] 


This experience of a prosperous midwestern farmer is 80 
typical of results obtained everywhere with the New Mobiloil 
that we are passing it on to you. 


Tested four leading brands 


Lubricating oils were sort of a hobby with this Iowa corn 
grower. He told one of our representatives that within the 
past year he had tested four well-known brands in his 
tractor and checked each carefully for fuel and oil consump- 
tion, ease of starting, power, and maintenance cost. 

Although the results showed considerable variation on 
these different points, on the whole all four oils performed 
pretty much the same, 


Then he tried the New Mobiloil 


A nearby Mobiloil dealer, whom he had known for years, 
heard he was trying out different oils and told him about 
the remarkable results obtained in road and speedway tests 
with the New Mobiloil. The dealer got him to give it a trial. 


What this trial proved about the New Mobiloil, against 
four leading competitive brands, is expressed in the state- 
ment quoted above—that it would be the cheapest oil for 
all-round farm use even if it cost $1.50 a gallon. 


The New Mobiloil not only does a better lubricating job 
day by day, but it lasts longer. Year-round savings in repair 
bills and fuel and oil consumption make up many times 
over for the slight additional cost per gallon. 


Ask your Mobiloil dealer to refer to his complete Mobiloil 
Chart for the correct grade to use in your car, truck or tractor. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


the New 


Mobilo 


(Yol A) -7 





MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 

lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks, and tractors are specified below. If your car is 
not listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer's, 
Follow winter dati whea P 
from 32° F. (Freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail. Below 
zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford, Models 
T. TT, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E”). 












































1929 1928 1927 1926 
‘NAMES OF ; ; ; 
@PASSENGER CARS - . 
MOTOR TRUCKS é s § 3 E & i 3 
AND TRACTORS S 3 s 
3lsl3lelals[3ls 
, T (own 
& Waukesha) H 
“ aoe hae tana . A a Toe does 
~ chemedar JALAJA A lArc] A [Are 
a BBArcj BBArcj B A jArc. 
Cadillac........... | BB BBArcj BB\Arci B 
Chandler Special Six |... |....] A BERS x05 
~~ other models | A |Arcd A jArc] A jArc] A jArc. 
Chevroler......... A |Arc] A /Arc] A jArc] A jAre. 
Chrysler = ..[--.f A [Are] A jAred A jAre. 
«Imperial 80 
& Imperial. BBiArc] BB\Arc] A} AL ASA 
“ ether s. JA jArc] A |ArclH AT ATAILA 
Diamond T........ A|AIAI/|AIA/AIAIA 
Dodge Brothers A Arc] A |Arc] A jAred A jAre. 
Ee A {Are A Wart ole A Are. 
ae A jArce] A A Art] A jAre. 
Popes, 1S Pee Se Se ee BB A ]...,]..00 
Tenses 
8W, 
___ Sea A jAre] A A jArcj A |Are. 
BA eed FF] Th OD 
& AA..... ecclece dh ccckosse 
- 78 oS We ee Oe E/EJE\E 
eR B BBjAre. es hs bead 
G. M. C., T-10, 
= Le Ry A jAre] A jArcl....]....b...-Jeoee 
742, TS0, T60, T80 | BB\Arc] BBiArcj B = oOo 
other B/AIB/AIB/AI BIA 
Ec cckessee ALAIA/IAILA/LAJAIA 
Graham Brothers ....)..... A JAre] A jArc] A jAre. 
Sr A |Arcj A jArci A jArc] A jAre. 
—_- Seadunwe BBiArc. BBA S a A Arc. 
I 611, 6111.. }....].... Looe cge 
ad other AIAILAIAILA]LALALA 
laternational al 
Delivery, Wau- 
a engine AJ|AJA/AILAILAILAIA 
SADR G3, HAC, 
74DR, 103 }. A |Are] A A Ase. 
“ HSS4, HSS4C, 
1 t heed booed acdbecd 
....| BBA] BB A/BB AB 
aa dbewaiee ease BB A| BB AIA A 
Nash Advanced Six 
& Special Six | B B B A 
other A A jArc] A A 
EE cciesusecs A A jArc] A A 
Oldsmobile... ..: A |Arc] A |Arc] A A 
Ovestand........0 ae CR OEE Hey YF A 
Sag baacsoeqoes A jArc] A Are] Arc] A. 
“wore eT a lage] A 
Pontiac.........-+ A jArc] A jArc] A jArc] A 
se iise’ is,” 1SW. A |Arc Arc] A jArc] A 
ic, 15, 15W, 
2¢ '25W, S7SW, 30, ’ 
30W, 35,35A,35B, JAJAJA]TAJA/AIA 
7 is cwsincces ee A jArc] A 
* other models BB} A| BB A| BB A/B 
DEE ve cessavces A AILAIA 
GORE. ccc cceccscce ppoccfocedbegeheoed A jAre] A 
Stewart, 7X, 10X... ]....]...-f--»-}.-.+ besdncoal & 
“ 21, 21X, Buddy | BB) A] A A lArc] A 
* other models.... | BB} A} BB A| BB AJB 
Studebaker (Pass.)... | A jArc] A jArc] A jArc] A 


White, 15, 15B, 20, 
20A.....+6 


Are.|AreJArc.|ArcJArc.|Arc4Are.|Are, 
7 Pi ssace BB Al.. be fr 


























“* other models. . AA 
Willys-Knight,4-cyl. |-...|...- ne? ee OP ee 
bad “" 6cyl. | BB\Arc} BB)Arcj BB/Arc) BBiArc. 

TRACTORS ~ 

Allis-Chalmers,15-25 }....)....]. saidlias dheadbendt Ut an 

7 = models | BBR A|BB A| BB) A/BB A 

TAIBIAIB/AIBIA 

A|BB A|BR A| BBA 

AIB/A|B/AJ BIA 

A|BB A/|BB ABBA 

Lecuneed Bi A/|BJA/BIA 

et ae BB| A| BB) A| BB A 

AIBIAIB;AI BIA 

A|BB A/BB A/BB A 

ABBA ABBA 

Pull AIB/A;IB;AI BIA 

Twin City, 40-65... }..../°...]...]... / oe BIA 

= modes | BB A| BB) A/BB AI BBA 

Rs sanainneae BB A | BBI A | BB A] BBA 
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TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 
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NOTE: For a season’s supply we recom- 
mend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon drum 
with convenient faucet: 
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ow Motor Trucks Speed Up the Work 


These Time-savers Get Crops to Market, Bring Supplies Home, Take the Children to School 


OFF-SEASON WORK HELPS PAY EXPENSES 


Hauling lumber, logs, cotton seed, or other job hauling in off- 
seasons helps one to make the motor truck pay for itself. 


FERTILIZERS 


Spring has opened up, 
Every day in the field 
counts. And then notice jg 
received that the car of 
fertilizer has arrived and 
must be unloaded. The 
man with the truck can 
keep his mules in the field, 


GET ’EM THERE WHILE THEY’RE FRESH 
City folks want their turnip greens fresh and crisp. The mar- 
ket gardener can hardly afford to be without a light truck of some 
kind. Too much time spent making deliveries takes too much time 
out of the truck patches, 





ae A SOUR TASTE MAKES A WRY FACE 
If it. wasn’t for the swift transportation afforded by trucks where would 
jana cream routes be and where would some of our milk and cream 





PILE IN FOR THE CONSOLIDATED (RIGHT) 

You wouldn't think of putting a team up for this 
kind of work nowadays. These youngsters will make 
quick time to Star Consolidated High School. 


WON’T EVEN LET HOGS WALK NOWADAYS 


No, it’s safer to take them bye-bye in the truck, There’s less over: 
heating and less loss of weight when the transportation is swilt am 
quick, 





LIGHT HAULING 


A small truck 
body on the flivver 
enables the produc- 
er of eggs or other 
marketable, less 
bulky farm prod- 
ucts to deliver to 
market, to run er- 
rands over the com- 
munity or to town, 
get back with a 

THE STUFF ONE PAYS DEBTS WITH minimum loss of 
. time from farm 
It takes fall a long time to get here but it doesn’t take long to get the cot- work, 
ton to town when a good truck is available. 
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With Northeast Georgia Agents 


Just Listen to the Things They’ve Been Doing 
By T. L. ASBURY, 


District Agent, Georgia Extension Service 


OUNTY Agent Langley of Morgan 
County reports that the Mason and 
ay Jersey sale of 62 head made an av- 
erage of $210, and was attended by over 


charge of the different groups as soon as 
the camp was organized, which resulted 
in the best discipline possible. A five-acre 
tract of land on Lake Rabun has been 


1,000 people. Four secured and plans are under way for the 
cars of limestone building of a permanent club camp before 
were received and next season. 

three others order- 109 


ed by the market 
committee of the 
agricultural board. 
A car of Austrian 
winter peas and 
hairy vetch was de- 
livered during the 
month of Septem- 


Gwinnett.—The Jersey Association 
held its regular meeting last month with 
65 breeders present. New officers were 
elected and the Association plans to put 
on a dairy exhibit at the county fair this 
fall. It seems now that a record soil 
building crop will be seeded this year. 





T. L. ASBUBY ber. 1am 
c97°79 Madison—The poultry and cream 
Warren. — The soil improvement sales for August amounted to $1,954.54. 


Twenty-six club boys attended Camp 
Wilkins with County Agent Hall, the 
largest number ever going from this 
county. 

1m 


Hart.—A meeting was held of the 
dairy demonstration committee at which 
time plans for the promotion of the dairy 
industry in the county were discussed. 
Twenty-five breeders were present. A 
party of 13 Jersey breeders attended the 
Jersey sale at Madison. 


177 
McDuffie—County Agent McGee has 
been called upon for information on in- 
oculating and seeding winter cover crops, 
information regarding pasture work, 
methods of controlling wilt and red spider 
in cotton fields, anthracnose in water- 
melons, time and methods of seeding al- 
falfa, the control or eradication of the 
tent caterpillar and twig girdler that at- 
tack pecan trees. Several farmers have 
requested information on fall treatment 
for the peach tree borer and San Jose 


committee decided to order a car of vetch 
from the Georgia Cotton Growers’ Co- 
éperative Association. Interest in dairy 
development is growing rapidly with plans 
on foot for a purebred bull campaign this 
winter. The cream station sales for Au- 
gust amounted to $960. 


17% 

Wilkes—There are 300 cows under 
test already. Two other feeding demon- 
strations were started this month and six 
boys were trained for the dairy demon- 
stration team, which will compete for the 
trip to the National Dairy Show at St. 
Louis. The codperative creamery sales 
for August ran $5,437.42. 


17m 

Hancock.—County Agent Truitt re- 
ports a car of winter legume seed en route 
for farmers of Hancock County. The 
dairy industry has increased to the extent 
that the sour cream buying station has 
been changed into a sweet cream station, 
and this month butterfat and egg sales 


amounted to $2,797.50. scale. 

19 i iI 
Clarke—The farm tour conducted Taliaferro—The sour cream sales 
on August 23 was attended by 70 of the for August totaled $1,160. Seventeen 


leading farmers of Clarke County. Every 
man appeared to be convinced of the 
value of good seed, balanced fertilization, 
systematic poisoning of boll weevil, and 
the importance of winter and summer leg- 
umes, as was clearly brought out in every 
instance by the demonstrations visited. In 
spite of dry weather the crops grown un- 
der demonstrations were particularly out- 
standing. The winter legume campaign 
has already been launched with a circular 
letter from County Agent Watson quot- 
ing a number of leading farmers in that 
county on their opinions regarding the 
value of hairy vetch and Austrian peas. 


177 


Richmond.—Three hundred thousand 
Pounds of tobacco was shipped from 
Richmond County to the tobacco markets 
i South Georgia, and the results ‘indi- 
tate that this section will show at least 
450 per cent increase next year. The 
total of 54 cars of melons shipped from 
this county brought an average of $300 
Mr car net. Assistant County Agent 
Jackson has secured orders for 60,000 
pounds of vetch and Austrian winter peas 
for the farmers of Richmond and Colum- 
la counties, which will be an increase of 
at least 400 per cent over last year. 

ree times as much alfalfa will be seeded 
a8 was seeded last year in Columbia County. 


1am 
Putnam.—County Agent Turner says 
that his club camp was attended by 31 
Ys and was one gf the best he had ever 
Lessons were given in feeding live- 
tock and livestock judging, and the boys 
: 2 a brooder house for 500 chicks and 
ab f-feeder for hogs. The local Kiwanis 
: had lunch with the boys one day at 
mn and the last night the fathers and 
o ers had supper with the boys and 
tnded the moving picture show which 
pe been a feature of the club for the 

tire week, 
| |i | 


Habersham.—The first codperative 
Sale, held on August 6, was very 
je and plans are under way for 
ithly sales in the future. The 4-H 
camp was the best we have had in 


4-H club boys attended Camp Wilkins 
in company with County Agent Cabaniss. 
The first codperative hog sale for Talia- 
ferro County was held on September 3 
and brought $1,200 in cash. 
19779 

Franklin. — At the farmers’ codper- 
ative poultry sale held this month a cull- 
ing demonstration was held at the carlot 
sale, and educational points about feed- 
ing were discussed by the agent. The 
farmers sold 6,309 pounds of poultry for 
which they received $1.383.27. Two or 
three laying houses and three brooder 
houses are under construction. A good 
many of our lukewarm poultrymen are 
warming up for the coming winter and 
spring poultry business. Some of our ton- 
litters weigh around 2,000 pounds at this 
time. Lots of competition has developed 
in the past 30 days among the boys and 
girls who own the litters. Our pig club 
pigs are better this year than they were 
last year at this time. Our sour cream 
receipts have dropped about 5 per cent 
this month due to dry pastures. 


177 
Rabun.—County Agent Cook con- 
ducted the first codperative potato car 
held in the county and the farmers sold 
their potatoes on a graded market. The 
car was not loaded to capacity, but a 
cooperative movement was begun. The 
fall beans are being sold by truck and 
are bringing from 5 to 7% cents a pound 
in the field. The bean crop is the best 
we have had in years, says County Agent 
Cook, but the potato crop is short. 
1 
Newton.—The 21 herds comprising 
the county herd improvement association 
are still under test, and excellent records 
are being secured. Three beef bulls were 
bought by farmers during the month. 


1977 

Stephens.— The annual 4-H club 
meeting was held at the Eastanollee High 
School with an attendance of 85 4-H club 
members and 25 farmers. Mr. Bussey, 
assistant club agent, was present and ad- 
dressed the boys, and plans were com- 
"pleted for the Camp Wilkins trip and the 





An Oatmeal 
Feed for Your Hens! 


N* is the time to get your flock on Quaker Ful-O-Pep 

Egg Mash — the famous complete ration based on 
OATMEAL! There’s nothing like oatmeal for production 
and maintenance. To the oatmeal are added other valuable 
ingredients— cod liver meal, molasses, animal protein, 
minerals, in fact, just the things a hen must have to keep 
her eager to eat and lay. 


Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is a scientific feed, carefully 
blended and mixed to insure you more “egg-dollars” for 
every **feed-dollar.”’ It prevents anemia; it insures good 
and complete digestion; good appetite, full, rich blood; 
strong health to maintain heavy egg production. 

See your Quaker Dealer. Get the facts on the OATMEAL 
feeds that are increasing profits, saving time, money and 
worry for successful poultrymen everywhere. 





BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 





the county. Leader boys were placed in 


m 


county fair. 


~~ A 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S. A,’ 
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ASTING 


HERE’S a lot of satisfaction in 

owning a Lynchburg Plow. It 
works with you like a good part- 
ner, and, like an old friend, it will 
do a lot for you and ask little in re- 
turn. Light of draft, keen of point, 
eager; your ‘“‘Lynchburg’’ will cut 
your plowing costs as surely as it 
cuts clean, straight furrows across 
your fields. 





Lynchburg long-wearing parts 
are made tofit other standard makes 
of walking plows. They bear the 
Lynchburg Trade-Mark. You can 
make your plow a better one and 
lower your plowing costs by using 
Lynchburg long-wearing parts. 
There’s a Lynchburg dealer near 
you, 











LYNCHBURG PLOW WORKS 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 








rit SEND YOU THESE - ond 


Start You in Business 
Silent a Dollar - - - 


I want men and women immediately—experience unneces- 
sary—to start as my representatives in the food products, 
toilet goods, and household necessity business. Fill orders 
for the famous Carnation products arising from our National 
Advertising. Good pay, every | or show you how to make $8 to $16 

» teach you the business and help re, succeed. You are your own 

and can work spare or fulltime. I split profits » with you 50-50. Pro- 
ducers will be given brand new Ford automobil g@ Ic sales now on. 
Valuable premiums gyen, to your customers without cost to you. Simply 
do as I tell you, and I will not only start you without a dollar, but also 
will assure you a wonderfulfuture. Only one posses accepted for each 
town, so write at once to Thos. B. Bick, Pres 


CARNATION CO., 656 Carnation Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 




















Pure-bred animals, like the car you drive, cannot perform properly 
without the right “mixture.’’ Science has proven that to secure 
maximum results from feeding livestock, you must have a blended, 





Every farmer feeder 

should have this new balanced ration. Hundreds of authentic feeding tests by colleges, 
ok. It’s free! Sigr i os » ™ = 

a ab eumen. ; universities and practical feeders have proven that CoTTONSEED 

and n coupor o- - : e , 

day! Meat balanced with your farm grains and roughage gives maxi- 


mum results in the shortest space of time—at less cost. Let us help 
you with your feeding problems. 
a prs Year may tetera 
val Service Department, PF-A 
Stawecat COTTONSEED PrRopuctTs AssocIATION 


915 Santa Fe Building Columbia National Bank Building 
Dallas, Texas Columbia, South Carolina 


Oy % 
\ oo 
\ ee Please send me your new book, “Practical Ways to Increase 
Year-Round Production.” 
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Address ET On eee a ee ee ee 
i: State. Se ee eT 








The Progressive Farmep 


The Future Farmer Rotation 
With Vocational Folks in Georgia 


By? PAUL W. CHAPMAN, 


State Director of Vocational Education for Georgia 


IX years ago, the Georgia State Board 
for Vocational Education outlined a 
farm program for boys studying agricul- 
ture in the high schools of the state. Ev- 
ery boy in the classes was asked to carry 
out this program. Hundreds have done so. 


Today the value of the program ,has 
been established. It is accepted by every- 
one. In brief here 
it is: Any sound 
farming plan must 
provide for cash 
crops, supply crops, 
and soil improve- 
ment crops. 


With this idea as 
a basis, rotations 
adapted to the va- 
rious parts of the 


state, were devel- 
oped. For exam- 
ple, in a cotton sec- 
tion, a boy got a 
piece of land for 
the entire period 
that he was to 
study agriculture. 


He divided it into 
two parts. In one 
field he planted 
corn, with peas or 
beans in the mid- 
dles; in the other 
cotton followed by 
vetch, Austrian 
peas, crimson clov- 
er, or some other 
winter legume. 


school at Winder, Ga., 


the 
Before 


7 teachers of 
The next year the for farmers. 
fields were switch- 
ed; that is, corn 
was grown on the field which had been 
planted to cotton the year before, and 
cotton was grown where there had been 
corn. Every year both fields had a leg- 
ume crop grown mainly to turn under. 
L. M. Sheffer, state supervisor of agri- 
cultural education, who developed the de- 
tails of the plan, which included livestock 
to consume the supply crops, decided last 
year that the farming program recom- 
mended by the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, which is in charge of 
all teaching of vocational agriculture 
throughout the state, should have a name. 


ery 


He asked for suggestions. Many were 
received. Among those submitted he 
found that of Future Farmer Rotation. 
This was selected. 

The farm practice program for voca- 
tional boys in Georgia will be known as 
the Future Farmer Rotation, for it is the 
basis of the farming operations of the 
Future Farmers of Georgia, the state- 
wide organization of farm boys who are 
studying agriculture in the high schools 
and rural consolidated schools of the 
state. 
















are the “Future 


Here 


for vocational boys at the National Dairy Show 
supervisor of agricultural education, they left for the big show 


states before the contest. 
Cornelius, Stockton; 
Callahan, 
companied the team. 





~ NIGHT SCHOOL SPECIALIST 


George H. King, who for a number of years 
has taught vocational agriculture in the high 


the Division of Rural Educ ation, 
College of Agriculture, 
state 
the end 
Professor King will have held classes in ev- 
section of the state. 





THEY LEAVE FOR ST. LOUIS TODAY 


Albert Beasley, Jim Stapleton 1 
teacher of vocational agriculture in the Wrens and Stapleton high schools, 4 


Grain Judging Contest 

T THE Georgia State Exposition in 
Macon on Saturday, October 19, at 
10:00 a. m., the annual grain judging con- 
test for vocational boys will be held. The 
winning teams will be awarded a hand- 
some loving cup donated by T. W. Wood 
and Sons, seedsmen, Richmond, Virginia, 


y Cash prizes, rang- 
ing from $20 for 
first place to $5 for 
tenth, will be given 
to the highest scor- 
ing boys in the con- 


test by the man- 
agement of the ex. 
position. The con- 


test will consist of 
the judging of cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, 
and rye; and the 
identification of all 
of the more impor- 
tant of the grains, 
grasses, and leg- 
umes. 


More than fifty 
schools will enter 
teams in this con- 
test, according to 
E. Ross Jordan, 
Macon, manager of 
the fair. 


Personal Notes 


D. Mobley, 

state advisor 

to the Future Farm- 

ers of Georgia, has 

gone to Ithaca, 

New York, where 

he will spend fhe year studying in Cornell 
University for an advanced degree. 


has been employed by 
Georgia State 
to help the vocational 
with evening schools 
of the month 


O. C. Aderhold, for a number of years 
teacher of vocational agriculture at Jeffer- 
son, Georgia, and last year the Master 
Teacher of vocational agriculture in the 
state, has been employed by the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture to take the 
place of W. W. Reitz who resigned as as- 
sociate professor of agricultural education. 





Billy Bowdoin, Statham, Ga., president 
of the Future Farmers of Georgia, is right 
on the job. He is making plans to go 
Kansas City next month to attend the na- 
tional convention of the Future Farmers 
of America. 


oO 


CERTAINLY congratulate you om 
the honest and common sense editorial 
policy with everything written with a true 
understanding of the farmer’s problems 
and limitations.—Wallace Stevens, Gwin- 
nett County, Georgia. 





Farmers” who will represent Georgia in the cattle judgin contes 
in St, Louis. With L. M. Sheffer, § 
today and will visit seve 

From left to right the winners in the state contest are: Te 
and Ralph Pennington, Wrens. J. 
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oasties 


The 
Wake-up 
Food. 








ee oven-crisp 
‘lakes rich in 
quick new energy 
FOR BOYS 



























GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
ELEVEN THINGS TO DO NOW 


1. Sow cover crop in orchard and un- 
used parts of garuen. 

2. Clean and disinfect sweet potato 
storage house. 

3. Give fall vegetables a side-dressing 
of nitrogen. 

4. Dig sweet potatoes when. mature, not 
waiting for frost. 

5. Make arrangements to store sweet 
potatoes in curing house instead of hills. 

6. Destroy oid bean vines to check 
next year’s crop of bean beetles. 


7. Apply paradichlorobenzene to peach 
trees to destroy borers. 

8. Thin turnips to 3 to 4 inches apart 
when fourth leaf has formed. 

9. Spray with nicotine sulphate any 
plants attacked by plant lice. 

10. Order nursery catalogs and study 
them. 

11. Get ground in shape to plant the 
list of fall vegetables we shall name 
next week. L. A. NIVEN. 
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A fillle fevrmon 
On Good ffealth 


By — M.Reersrter, M.D. 
Seven Health Hints for October 


“Sing a song of Seasons, 

Something bright in all; 

Flowers in the summer, 

Fires in the fall.” 

CTOBER is a delightful month and 

there are many things we can do in 
October for health’s sake. I will enu- 
merate a few of them :— 

1. See that the 
food you buy at 
community, county, 
and state fairs is 
kept in a clean and 
sanitary -manner. 
Better go hungry 
than to eat food that 
is handled by dirty 
— hands or that flies 
DR. REGISTER are allowed to .feed 

on. Always demand 
the best. You will be thirsty too, but what- 
ever you do, do not drink from a glass or 
cup that everybody is using. Call for pa- 
per cups and use them. That’s not being 
fussy and foolish; that’s being safe. 

2. Diphtheria and other catching dis- 
eases will start up now that schools are 
opening. If your child gets listless and 
dull and seems to have a fever, keep it at 
home.and call for a doctor. 

3. A great many schools furnish hot 
lunches at a small price; patronize them 
if you can. But if you put the lunch up 
at home, be sure to include milk. A lunch 
put up in a basket is better than if put up 
in a bucket, because it gets air. If you 
use a bucket for lunches, punch the 
bucket full of holes and put in a nice 
clean cloth to keep dust out. 

4. Winter will soon be here and fresh 
vegetables and fresh fruits will be scarce. 
Can as many fruits and vegetables as pos- 
sible for health’s sake. The diet should 
be as varied in winter as in summer. 








5. Be mighty careful about oysters. A 
great many of our folks live where they 
can get oysters in the shell. Please be 
careful and do not eat oysters raw that 
have been taken from a bed that might 
be contaminated by sewage. People have 
been known to get typhoid in this way. 

6. Try to kill all hang-over flies. The 
more you kill now the fewer you will 
have to kill next spring. 

7. And last but by no means least, see 
that the baby’s birth is registered with 
your State Board of Health. This prob- 
ably does not seem to be a health meas- 
ure, but it is. The only way the health 
authorities can figure infant death rates 
for a state is by knowing how many 
births there are in that state. Then too, 
you are actually taking from your child 
certain rights that are due it as a citizen, 
when you take from it the privilege of a 
birth ¢ertificate. 
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FREE 43" 
your 
dealer or write for 
**The Game—The 
Gun—The Am- 
munition’’—a 
valuable guide in 
choosing guns, 
cartridges and 
Shotshells. Ask 
also for **The 
Winchester Idea”’ 
describing Win- 
chester Tools, 
' Cutlery, Flash- 
lights, Skates and 
Fishing Tackle. 





WINCHESTER 
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Gun 


A GUN on the farm furnishes not only 
first-class sport but first-class pro- 
tectionagainst pests and vermin. Itis put 
to all-around use for which no firearm 
can match a good repeating shotgun. 


Make your next gun a repeater. That, 
of course, means Winchester, for no 
shotgun of this type has ever equalled 
Winchester perfection. 


Winchester Model 12—‘‘the perfect re- 
peater’’—is a 6-shot hammerless gun, 
dependable, close shooting, beautiful in 
balance and in action. Its price never 
brought a farmer a closer, truer, or 
more useful friend. Made in 12, 16 and 
20 gauge, full choke, modified choke or 
cylinder bore. 


If, however, you prefer a hammer gun, Model 
97 will give you the hard hitting and close shoot- 
ing qualities you want with the faultless action 
found exclusively in Winchester design and 
precision manufacture. Made in 12 gauge only. 


Winchester Shotshells 


—also meet the varied needs of farmer gunners. 
The Lacquered Leader is the world’s finest 
shotshell. Speed-Loads give you maximum 
power, speed and range. Repeaters give excel- 
lent resultsin all-around shooting while Rangers 
are the shells that take the high cost out of 
shooting and keep all the satisfaction in. 


Dept. E 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. , 
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stock and poultry health 
for only 2 or 3a day , 


SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


The B-K method of sanitation and disease 
prevention offers farmers, dairymen and poul- 
try raisers the cheapest kind of health insurance 
on their stock and birds. The B-K Way helps 
|. keep cows and chickens healthy and produc- 
tive. B-K treatment prevents roup and other 
poultry diseases. Feeding B-K in drinking 
water prevents the spread of disease from con- 
taminated water. 








Keep 


CD) 
» 
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Trade-Mark 













_B-K is concentrated sodium hypochlorite. Kills 
disease germs instantly on contact. Contains no 
acid or poison, is clean and clear as water. Di- 
rection charts for all uses in every B-K package. 

You put just a little in water to use. That is 
a it 1s so economical. B-K is sold everywhere 
y stores, carrying dairy and poultry supplies 
° 2 
feeds, drugs, and hardware. 
oe BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
) rite for these free bulletins—No. 15, “Cattle me and its direction 
—Selection, Breeding, Sanitation.” No. 10, “Hog qhasts ewe inspected by the 
oe : as al govern 
Sanitation.” No. 213, “Poultry Health and Poul- comply with federal law. 
try Profits.” All correspondence confidential. ae aoe 


government inspected. 
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GENERAL LABORATORIES 
255 Dickinson St., Madison, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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A 
Patented 
Feature | 


ROOFING 


Made ef | 
| 


COP-R-LOY | 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
THE COPPER ALLOYED SHEET STEEL 


Steel, coated with pure zinc: Ask your 
dealer to show you this patented roof- 
ing—steel roofing made better than 
ever—easy to apply—no special tools 
required. 

For greater durability and satisfactory 
service we recommend the use of 28 
gauge or heavier roofing. 














Once you roof with Channeldrain, you 
are protected against lightning, 
against fire—and you have a roof that 
will give you a lifetime of economical 
service. And added to this important 
feature is a more lasting steel base— 
COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Sheet 





WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Branches: New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia ,Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Richmond, 
Chattanooga, Minneapolis, Des Moines 
Columbus, Ohio, Detroit 


Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence 
: A Only in this Fence canyou obtainthe extra advan. | 


tage of Cop-R-Loy plus features that have made 
Wheeling Fencethechoice of farmers everywhere. 


Wheeling 


OMPANY 
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Garden and Orchard Tips 


Including Rules for Keeping Apples and Exhibiting Pecans 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Timely Garden and Orchard Jobs 


RADE sweet potatoes in field when 
Dispose of the cuts and 
culls by feeding to livestock. Store the 
seed and eating stock separately. Do not 
put in the same bin, 
or in same part of 
storage house. 

2. Dig sweet po- 
tatoes when mature. 
There is no use wait- 
ing .yntil frost kills 
the vines, and by 
waiting several days 
afterwards many of 
the potatoes will be 
sure to rot. There is 


digging. 





L. A. NIVEN 


nothing to this old idea of waiting until 


frost has killed the vines before digging. 

3. Clean the sweet potato storage house 
now. New potatoes should never be put 
into an old storage house until it is thor- 
oughly cleaned and disinfected. Sweep 
down the walls, ceiling, and floor, then 
spray with strong disinfecting solution to 
kill rot spores that are 
liable to be scattered about. 

4. The orchard needs a 
cover crop. No time should 
be lost in putting it in. It 
is equally as important to 
have one in the orchard as 
on other land, not only for 
adding plant food and hu- 
mus to the soil, but to pre- 


vent washing. Let’s not 
overlook this important 
matter. 


5. Give the pecan orchard 
a thorough cleaning im- 
mediately after harvesting 
the crop of nuts. All broken 
twigs and limbs, leaves, 
faulty nuts, and the like, 
carry scab and other dis- 
ease spores and should be 
gathered up and burned. 

6. When knocking pecans from trees 
use a reed or other light material, in or- 
der to avoid breaking or injuring the 
branches and buds. The use of a heavy 
pole is very undesirable, because of in- 
jury to the future crop by breaking off 
the small branches and buds. Spread 
sheets on the ground under the trees and 
gently tap the nuts off the trees. 

7. Keep the fall vegetables well culti- 
vated. Fertilize them occasionally with 
readily available nitrogen such as nitrate 
of soda, sulphate of ammonia, or some 
of the synthetic nitrogens. An applica- 
tion at the rate of 100 to 150 pounds per 
acre, or a teaspoonful of the fertilizer to 
each good sized plant, every two or three 
weeks will help very materially. 





Keeping Apples in Winter 


ERE are five good rules for keeping 

apples in ‘good condition throughout 
the winter, given by C. L. Kuehner, Wis- 
consin horticulturist :— 

1. Properly ripened fruit that is to be kept 
during the winter should be hand picked. 
Apples should not be over-mature when pick- 
ed as they keep better if they are firm but 
still mature. 

2. Handle the fruit with care, as bruises 
and punctures cause decay. Only sound ap- 
ples, free from disease, should be selected. 
should not be stored in bins. 


3. Apples 
and the common apple box 


Bushel baskets 


}are more satisfactory for storage than the 
| larger containers. 


4. As soon as the fruit has been picked and 


| placed in baskets, it should be set where it 


will be shaded and yet protected from the 
rain. The north side of a building is often 
used. Apples may remain outdoors until time 
of hard frosts, at which time they should be 
removed to the cellar for winter storage. 

5. The cellar should be cool, kept as near 
32 degrees Fahrenheit as possible. It should 
also be airy and ventilated at night. A false 








slatted floor should be laid so that air may 
circulate underneath the apples. If the cellar 
has a concrete floor, it should be sprinkled 
frequently so that the appies do not shrivel, 


How to Exhibit Pecans at Fair 


ORE and more pecans are being ex- 

hibited at state, district, and county 
fairs. The following rules are good ones 
to go by in making an exhibit. They were 
made up by E. J. Kyle of Texas A, & 
M. College, a man who has had a great 
deal of experience with pecans from ey- 
ery angle: 





1. Sample of pecans must be one quart, 
2. Pecans must be shown in glass jars, 
without name of exhibitor. 

3. Each jar will be labeled with a serial 
number to be used for identification after 
judging. 

4. Displays will be judged on the basis of 
number of entries, uniformity, size, color, 
shape, markings, and general appearance of 
individual entries, and also on general ap- 
pearance and originality of the entire display, 

5. Individual varieties will be judged on the 
basis of size, as indicated by the number per 
pound, shape, color, thickness of shell, crack- 
ing quality, quality of meat, 
and per cent of meat. The 
general average of these points 
will be determined by adding 
all percentages, giving size, 
cracking quality, and per cent 
of meat double value, and di- 
viding by 10. The number 
per pound will be reduced to 
percentage by allowing 100 per 
cent for 40 or less to the 
pound and deducting one point 
for each number above 40, 


Charges for Curing 
Sweet Potatoes 


" HAT is the usual 

charge to the public 
for curing and storing sweet 
potatoes in a-modern cw 
ing house? What is the av- 
erage shrinkage of a bushel 
of potatoes that has been 
cured?” 

The charge is usually from 15 to @ 
cents a bushel for the season, crates oF 
baskets to be furnished by the curing 
house, if they are stored by this method 
We have known them to be cured for 10 
cents a bushel, but this is low.- Nothing 
less than 15 cents can be charged, if the 
curing house is to be profitable. Where 
comparatively small quantities are st0f 
ed, 20 cents per bushel is considered rea- 
sonable, when the owner of the curing 
house furnishes crates or baskets for 
storing. 





A bushel of sweet potatoes weighs af 
average of 55 pounds when dug. After 
going through the curing house for the 
winter, the shrinkage amounts to approxr 
mately 10 per cent. In other words, @ 
bushel of potatoes weighing 55 pounds 
when put in the storage house will weigh 
about 48 to 50 pounds at the close of the 
season. 





| UNIQUE WAY OF KEEPING 
| | TOMATOES IN WINTER 








NE of my friends grew in his back 

lot a big crop of tomatoes which 
were blooming and bearing in August 
September, and October. In late October; 
when it was not yet too cold, he pu 
the tomato bushes up by the roots. 
vines were full of fruit, mostly large 
green. They were stacked about a post 
and covered with a heavy coating of sof 
ghum cane. In February he was 
gathering from his “tomato kiln” 
luscious, ripe, and firm tomatoes, 
like those taken from the vines from 
garden in summer. O. ELLIS 


Potter County, Texas. 
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PATHFINDER 


pioneers the way to 
says discoverer—trail-breaker— gaistanding quality 


PATIFINDER! The very name 


pioneer. 
And the other name of this great 


tire is Goodyear. 


When you put these facts to- 
gether, you begin to understand 
why this big, husky tire is even 


greater than it looks to be. 


You can see powerful traction, 
molded into every massive block 


of its broad, thick tread. 


You can see long wear—and feel 











- P. Squire, Hanley Falls, Minn., 
precdler of Chester White Hogs, says: 

We have used Goodyear Tires for 
the years, much to our satis- 
faction. Our present set has run 
38 miles, and three of them are 
still > unning.”” 


atlow price 


it, too, in the honest solidity of 
this handsome tire. But you 
cannot see the equally vital qual- 
ity beneath the tread. For there 
is Supertwist—the famous cord 
material which increases tire-life 
by its elastic and sinewy resist- 
ance to fatigue. Here indeed is 


quality which reaches far 


beyond the point which the low 
price would indicate. A tire qual- 
ified in every way to take its 
place with “‘first-liners’’ sold by 


others at much higher figures. 


You can tell that Goodyear is 
proud of this Pathfinder—for it 
is branded with the greatest 
name in rubber, and with the 
Goodyear seal. 

Try this new Pathfinder— see 


what great value Goodyear gives 


you for little money. 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodye: 
mys ; 
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The New Two-Door Sedan 


A GREAT NEW MODEL 
WITH A GOOD OLD NAME 


AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


When Dodge engineers de- 
signed the new Dodge Six 
Two-Door Sedan, their prime 


objective was a car to meet the 


varied needs of the American 
family. They had—in the 
Dodge Six motor and chassis 
—a sound foundation of De- 
pendability, Economy, Rugged- 
ness, Long Life. So they con- 
centrated their efforts on a new 
full-size 5-passenger body de- 


sign that would meet any or 


every motoring need of the 
family. The results, even to the 
veteran Dodge owner, are a rev- 
elation. The Two-Door Sedan 
is a big, spacious car, roomy 
enough for five adults to travel 
in comfortably, a safe car for 
children—every inch a Dodge. 
And the world-wide success 
of the new Dodge Six has ef- 
fected manufacturing savings 
that, in turn, have been con- 


verted into a new lower price. 


NINE BobDy STYLEs: *925 to *1065 F.o. 8B. DETROIT 


Convenient Terms 












All branches on the same tree; 
all growing out of the Chrysler root principle 
of standardized quality 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
CHRYSLER “77” CHRYSLER “70” 
CHRYSLER “66” 

DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 
DODGE BROTHERS SIX 
DE SOTO SIX PLYMOUTH 


DODGE BROTHERS TRUCKS, 
BUSES and MOTOR COACHES 


FARGO TRUCKS and COMMERCIAL CARS 
CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 
All Products of Chrysler Motors 


The Public 


is the Gainer 


By uniting all these properties into one 
giant organization, Chrysler Motors is 
enabled to do everything on a tremen- 
dous scale—research, experiment, engi- 
neering, purchasing, production. Hence, 
every one who buys a Chrysler Motors 
product is benefited with a greater meas- 
ure of finer quality at a price that makes 
it the true measure of real value in its field. 


CHRYSLER 
MOTORS 


BETTER PUBLIC SERVICE 


New Donse BRoTHERS SIx 


@® CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 
Se 
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| Mabel night the air is full of entertainment 

—music—instruction—news from the big 
world outside. Powerful broadcasting stations 
are sending out the wonderful electric waves 
that carry the human voice and the harmonies 
of great orchestras around the world. 

These waves are passing through your house 
as you read this. They are infinitesimally weak, 
but the magic of Radiotrons so magnifies them 
in power that you can pick them up with a 
Radiola and fill your home with the music of 
an orchestra. 

Without a Radiola in your home you are 
shutting your doors to one of the greatest boons 
of modern life. An investment in a Radiola 
need not be large—you can purchase a fine re- 
ceiving instrument of the latest design, and a 
high-quality loudspeaker, at a moderate cost. 

For homes that do not have central station 
electric service RCA has designed two high- 
powered Screen-Grid Radiolas for battery op- 
eration, one using a separate loudspeaker, the 
other having the loudspeaker in its cabinet. 












































RCA RADIOLA 22 


RCA RAD 


IOLA 21 









ceveremeenncenses Tout lb allthis entertainment 


pass over your roof— bring it into your home with a 


SCREEN-GRID RADIOLA | 


These are instruments of exceptionally high 
quality. 

But if you live in a wired home (alternating 
current) you can use the nationally popular 
“all-electric” Radiola 33 that plugs into the 
electric outlet. 

Radiolas, Loudspeakers and Radiotrons carry- 
ing the famous RCA trademark are everywhere 
recognized as the highest achievement of the 
radio art. They are the product of the world’s 
greatest radio research laboratories. 


RCA instruments may be purchased on the 
convenient RCA Time Payment Plan. 


Buy with confidence where you see this sign. 





4 + . 


RCA RADIOLA 21 High-powered Screen-Grid. Battery Op- 
$69.50 (less Radiotrons) 


$22.50 


eration . 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103 





RCA RADIOLA 22 Screen-Grid with speaker enclosed. Bat- 
$135 (less Radiotrons) 


RCA RADIOLA 33 The famous ‘‘all-electric’’ console type 
for wired homes (A.C.) $54.00 (less Radiotrons) 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100B . . $17.50 


tery operation . 


RCA RADIOLA 


MADE 


BY THE 


MAKERS 


RAD'OLA DIVISION RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


« 


RADIOTRON 


CHICAGO ‘ ATLANTA . DALLAS J 








SAN FRANCISCO 


| Al rubber—with the : “I 


looks and comfort of a 


custom-made hunting shoe 
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THE HOOD DEERFOO! 
Here’s the boot for wear around the farm and for hunting, yet it’s 
80 good looking that you'll be proud to wear it into town. 

All rubber with heavy tire tread soles and warm knit lining, the 
Deerfoot will take you comfortably over rocks and rough ground and 
through mud, water and wet brush. The Deerfoot is designed along 
the slim, trim, style lines that custom boot makers put into the most 
expensive leather field shoes. It conforms to every line of the foot and 
leg, fits snugly at the heel and instep which eliminates slipping or chafing. 













You can find many imitations of the Deerfoot but in order to 
make sure that you re getting the genuine, look for the Hood Yellow 
Arrow on the back of the boot and the name Hood on the sole. 


And remember — you can get arctics, boots and rubbers made by 
Hood for wear in all seasons and in all kinds of weather. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look for the Hood Arrow’ 


























HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES - RUBBER FOOTWEAR - TIRES » RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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‘ ‘ober 5, 1929 


I See By The Ads 


SEE by the ads in this paper where 
- pamaroe is fixin’ what they call a 
wake-up food. I reckon that would be a 
good thing for folks to eat of a Sunday 
mornin’, what I mean 
is on preachin’ days. 
Then maybe there 
wouldn’t be so much 
noddin’ going on and 
the preacher wouldn't 
have to holler and 
whoop so loud. Then 
he could preach more 
natural like he was 
’ talkin’. Yes sir, I’m 
goin’ to recommend 
that wake-up food 
of a Sunday. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
they say cows and automobiles won't run 
without fuel. Who wants a cow to run? 
When I get ready for our old cow to run 
all I got to do is give her a good swift— 
wait a minute! I believe that feller’s got 
feed in that basket, meal_and hulls most 
likely. Sure, show ’em a little feed. Any 
of em will run for that. But I don’t know 
yet why they want ’em to run. S’pose you 
read what it says. 








BILL CASPER 


Land sakes! Do you see what J see by 
the ads in thts paper? How to cure 
grouchy husbands! Who ever heard of 
a thing like that? That ain’t what’s 
needed in this country. What we need is 
how to stop the women folks from com- 
plainin’ all the time. They get up in the 
mornin’ complainin’ about havin’ to build 
a fire in the stove. Then they complain 
about bringin’ in a little turn of stovewood. 
They complain all the way to the field and 
back again. And after supper when they 
wash up all the dirty dishes that day and 
get out the mendin’ it’s complain, com- 
plain, complain. But I don’t set up and 
listen to it. By that time I’m so tired of 
it 1 go to bed and cover up my ears. If 
vineger and honey I see by the ads is 
good for it I reckon I'll have to get some. 


I see by the ads in this paper where one 
young fellow has done started bird hunt- 
in’. Won’t he run afoul of the law goin’ 
so soon? I didn’t know a fellow could 
hunt birds yet, even on his own property. 
If I was out with a gun though I wouldn't 
want one to try to run over me. And 
that fellow’s got plenty of shells too. Do 
you see the other ad where the dog is 
bringin’ in the bird? Well that ain’t my 
dog. Gee! looks like everbody is slippin’ 
out a little before time. 

Say! Did you see the ad in this paper 
where a fellow made $200 in a month 
sellin’ fruit trees and things? And do you 
see where it says they want somebody else 
to do the same thing? Say, if a fellow 
that stutters like he does (see how he 
says U, U, U, U, nearly a dozen times 
before he gets started), if a fellow that 
stutters like that can sell fruit trees I 
bet I can too. Let’s see, how do you go 
about fillin’ out that little place there they 
g0t for your name? 

For goodness sake, did you see the 
horses runnin’ away in one of the ads in 
this paper? It looks like the woman sees 
them. Maybe she'll get the kids out of 
the way. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
the funny kids with the chewin’ gum are 
back again. It looks like they are cuttin’ 


— sort of didoes like kids is always 
loin’. 


1 see by the ads in this paper where 
somebody wants to know if you want big- 
ger checks. I ain’t so much interested in 
the size of the checks. What I want is 
bigger dollar marks on them that comes 
my way. If them folks has got a ma- 
chine that will put bigger dollar marks 
on the checks, it'll be alright for them 
to come and talk to me. Come to think 
of it if that’s what they got I reckon I 
better be writin’ them about it. 

Well, that will be all this time. / see 
a lot more interestin’ ads in here but you 
don’t have to have me to read ’em to you. 
Go ahead and read ’em and maybe you'll 
learn somethin’ yourself. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


| IF YOU HAVE A BOY IN 
| COLLEGE— 


F YOU have a son, daughter, kinsman, 








or friend in the senior class or doing | 
postgraduate work in any college, you | 
might send him or her this announcement | 


by the Agricultural Publishers Associa- 
tion of the United States :— 


“Farm population constitutes an im- 
portant segment of the national market 
for commodities. A knowledge of this 
fact and of efficient ways to reach these 
farm families, both as to sales messages 
and distribution, is of material benefit to 
American commerce. The future of busi- 
ness demands that America’s coming 
business executives correctly and ade- 
quately appraise the farm portion of our 
national market. 

“With this objective the Agricultural 
Publishers Association has initiated a 
prize offer open to all seniors and grad- 
uate students in colleges and universities. 
Prizes will be awarded as follows: first 
prize, $250, second prize, $150, and third 
prize, $100, for the best essays on these 
subjects :— 

1. “The Farm Market for Commodi- 
ties.” 

2. “Selling Commodities to Farmers.” 

For further information address Agri- 
cultural Publishers Association, 360 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





| CLEAN OUT THE FUEL LINE | 


HERE there seems to be trouble 

in getting enough fuel to the car- 
bureter, take the car to the garage and 
have the fuel line blown out with com- 
pressed air, first disconnecting it at the 
vacuum tank. Then drain the carbureter 
bow! and some from the bottom of the 
vacuum tank to remove any water which 
may have collected, and remove and clean 
the screens in the connection to the car- 
bureter and where the fuel line joins to 
the vacuum tank. Ordinarily this will 
put the fuel line in good shape, but oc- 
casionally it will be necessary to remove 
and clean out the carbureter needle valve 
and in some cases water and sediment 
may collect in the main fuel tank and 
require cleaning. Sometimes this can be 
done by jacking up one rear wheel so the 
dirt and sediment can be reached with a 
siphon or a rag on a stick through the 
filling opening, while in other cases it 
may be necessary to have the tank re- 
moved and thoroughly flushed out. 

I. W. DICKERSON. 


tooth 
For health and comfort the weight of 
children’s clothing should hang from the 
shoulders rather than from the waist. 
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The Runaways 


wete ‘Turning 


qx A Bell System Advertisement 


Tue wife of a farmer near Long 
Island, Kansas, was busy in her 
home. Her two little boys were 
playing outdoors in a driveway. 
Suddenly the telephone rang. A 
neighbor warned her that a run- 
away team was coming that 
way. She rushed out. The team 


was turning into the driveway. 


She snatched the children out 


of danger just in time. 


¢ e 


A farmer living in Woodson 


County, Kansas, had a load of 


hogs to sell. He telephoned 


several buyers. He got 25c a 
cwt. more by using his tele- 


phone. | 


¢ ¢ 


There is no knowing how much 
property and how many lives 
are saved each year by the tele- 


phone—in cases of fire; flood, 
injuries and sickness. And the 
telephone is never too tired to 
run all kinds of errands, visit 
with neighbors and friends, 
find when and where to buy 
or sell at the best price. 

The modern farm home has 
a telephone. 
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Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
an expert automobiie mechanic and help you get a good job. e 
cost to you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn, 





opportunities, quali Ss, 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St.Leuis, Me, 





only 12 bottles of per- a = 
fume at 15¢ each. Via 
Columbia Nev. Co., Dept. F-1!, East Boston, Mass. 








If you have a surplus of seeds, plants 
or livestock of any kind, our classifie 
columns will turn these into money 
for you. 
The cost is very little yet good results 
are secured. Write us. today for full 
information and rates on the different 
editions. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Dallas, Texas 
Ky. 
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WATER... 
TO FLOAT A NAVY 


SS VERMOTOR [Fall of the water which has been pumped by 
hits CS. AE 


RMOTORS during the past forty years could 


be collected in one great body, it would make a sea 
on which the largest battle fleet could maneuver. 
Hundreds of thousands of homes, farms and 
ranches, all over the world, depend upon AERMO- 
Tors for their supply of water. An AERMOTOR of 
suitable size, erected on a tower of suitable height, 
will furnish an abundance of water without bother 
or expense. . . . . The AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR is 
a tried and perfected self-oiling windmill. It runs 
for a year with one oiling. There is a size for every 


need. The wheels range from 6 feet to 20 
feet in diameter. They run in the slightest . 
breeze. . .. . Ask your dealer about the 
AERMOTOR or write 


Zan 





AERMOTOR Co. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. yo 
Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines 
a_i Minneapolis 
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ITHE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR! 


ONDAY, October 7.—A practical 

housekeeper tells us that pouring a 
little vinegar in the pan after frying on- 
ions will remove the odor. 

Tuesday, October 
&§—In planning a 
room for a_ small 
child consider the 
advantages of lino- 
leum for the floor. 
It is smooth, easily 
cleaned. and has no 
slivers to get into lit- 
tle hands. 
Wednesday, October 
9—The new _ hats 
remain small. The smartest ones are us- 
ually rather long in the back and turned 
off the face of the front. 

Thursday, October 10.— 

“Are you my nearest relative?” 
Said Johnny to his ma. 

“Yes, dear,” she smilingiy replied; 
“And the closest is your pa.” 

Friday, October 11.—Is the woodhouse 
filled with a supply of stove wood cut the 
right length? If not, persuade the men 
folks that if this task is attended to now 
they will have more time for hunting 
later in the season. 

Saturday, October 12.—Carrot marma- 
lade makes a delightful variation from 
the more usual jams and jellies. Grate 
12 raw carrots and add 4 cups sugar. Let 
stand one hour. Add the juice from 3 
lemons, and 1 teaspoon each ground cloves, 
cinnamon, and allspice. Cook slowly for 
one hour. Turn into sterilized glasses 
and cover with melted paraffin. 

Sunday, October 13.—“An arrow may 
fly through the air and leave no trace, 
but an ill thought leaves a trail like a 
serpent.”—Charles Mackay. 


TEA IS READY 


ROP in for tea sometime—any- 
time,” urged the hospitable house- 

wife encountering a friend whom she had 

not seen for goodness knows how long. 

“T should adore to,” the friend hesi- 
tated, “but I know how it is when people 
drop in unexpectedly.” 

“Don’t ‘but’ me,” laughed the volun- 
teer hostess. “Just come. Tea is always 
ready in my house.” 

The friend shook her head in amaze- 
ment. “I always have said you are the 
best manager I know. But I don’t see 
how you do it.” 

“Drop in, then,” the h. h. added, “and 
I'll show you.” 

Early in life the hospitable hostess had 
discovered that one of the pleasantest and 
certainly the cheapest way of entertain- 
ing friends—new or old—was to serve 
them afternoon tea. From her mother 
she had learned that it was a wise woman 
who was always prepared for the unex- 
pected tea guest. 

Much of the charm of an informal tea 
party, this particular hostess knew, lay 
in the little extra touches. She chose for 
her tea tray a big oval-shaped tin 
server painted the most delectable of 
greens and adorned with an old hunting 
scene which she had clipped from a 
‘magazine advertisement and shellacked 
on. Against such a colorful and charm- 
ing background the quaint old silver ser- 
vice which she had inherited from her 
grandmother and the _ chintz-patterned 
china tea plates and cups she had bought 
with her last birthday money shone with 
real distinction. 

Being her own maid of all work, the 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 














—Courtesy Better Homes in America. 


BEAUTY AND COMFORT ARE COMBINED IN THIS RESTFUL LIVING ROOM 


It was furnished by the Better Homes Committee of Knoxville, Tennessee. 
the wall hanging, and the mantel arrangement all offer suggestions for the home 


rugs, 
decorator, 


h. h. set the tea tray in the kitchen—set 
it, while the water for the tea was boiling 
merrily in the kettle. Placing a sheer tea 
cloth of cut-work embroidery and filet 
lace upon the server, she arranged the 
teapot in the middle of one of the long 
sides, the tea napkins and plates to the 
right of it, the teacups and spoons to the 
left. In front of the pot she set the 
cream pitcher and the bowl filled with cut 
sugar. She placed the plates containing 
the sandwiches or cakes on either side of 
them. The last thing she did before car- 
rying the tray into the living room where 
she set it on a low table before her fav- 
orite chair was to make the teas 


The h. h. rather prided herself on be- 
ing able to brew what her friends enthus- 
iastically referred to as “the perfect cup 
of tea.” First she rinsed her pet earth- 
enware teapot with boiling water. Then 
she put in the tea—a heaping teaspoonful 
of her favorite for every person to be 
served—and poured freshly boiled water 
over it. Allowing the tea to steep four 
to six minutes, according to the strength 
desired, she strained it into her grand- 
mother’s pot (previously rinsed with hot 
water) and it was ready to serve. 





Invariably she accompanied her after- 
noon tea with something sweet. Some- 
times the “something sweet” was sand- 
wiches, cut very thin and small and filled 
with some simple but delicious cheese or 
ground nut or fruit marmalade concoc- 


tion. Other times it was small cup cakes 
with chocolate or orange frosting, or 
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The hooked 


very thin cookies, or even slices of layer 
cake. 

But sweetest to the taste of her always 
appreciative guests were her cinnamon 
strips for which she was quite famous, 
her marguerites, her toastettes. And this 
is how she made them :— 


Cinnamon Strips.—Toast bread (two slices 
per guest) in narrow strips. Roll them first 
in melted butter, then in cinnamon which has 
been mixed with powdered sugar. Set them 
in a slow oven and allow them to remain 
there until the coating has melted, making 
a delicious caramelized covering. , Serve them, 
of course, hot. 


into the stiffly beaten 
white of 1 egg, % cup of cut-up marshmal- 
lows and % cup chopped nuts or dates. Drop 
on fresh saltine crackers and bake in mod- 
erate oven until a glaze has formed on top. 
Also serve piping hot. 

Toastettes.—On thin stars and crescents of 
toasted bread spread salmon which has been 
mixed with cream or melted butter and sea- 
soned with lemon juice, salt, and pepper. 
Serve immediately. 


Marguerites.—Mix 


Usually this particular housewife kept 
a box of cream mints or hard candies in 
reserve in her buffet drawer to be emptied 
into a small dish and passed at the end 
of a party such as this. 


By restraining her natural impulses of 
hospitality to such simple tea menus and 
making a practice of always having an 
extra tin of fish, marshmallows, or nuts 
or something on hand, there were no em- 
barrassing moments when her friends 
accepted her informal invitations to 
“Drop in for tea sometime—anytime.” 
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ARCHITECTS DO NOT PARTICULARLY APPR 
This small Georgia home is an example of the roof line with cut off peaks. 


OVE THIS BUT MANY PEOPLE LIKE IT 
Observe 


the’ deep overhanging eaves and the use that is made of exposed rafters in producing a 


charming effect. 


house to its surroundings. 


The unbroken lawn and base planting are very effective in binding the 
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| FUN AT THE REST CAMP IN | 
CRAIGHEAD COUNTY, ARK. | 
= 





FEW weeks ago, at Mrs. Dora 
Stubblefield’s camp in Craighead 
County, Arkansas, the women had a 


great deal of fun from a few very sim- 
ple games that might appeal to any 
group wanting to start the ball rolling, 
One game was to divide the room into 
two sections, then each section chose a 
leader. Each leader made a noise like 
a chicken, the one making the best noise 
was the one to get the prize. As a final 
to this all the women made noises like 


chickens together. It was very, very 
funny. 
In another game, each player was 


given a sheet of paper and a prize was 
given to the one who tore out the best 


looking outline of an elephant, using 
nothing but her fingers. 
Asking questions was fun. The trick 


of it was to answer by avoiding the use 
of I, my, or mine. For instance, if you 
were asked, “Whose car is that you are 
driving?” and you said “Mine,” you 
would be wrong. If you said, “I don't 
know,” you would be right. A prize was 
given to the first one to discover the 
trick and a booby to the one to discover 
it last. 

Another game is the trick of not an- 
swering yes or no. The one who asks 
the questions must try to get questions 
that are hard to reply to without the use 
of yes or no. 

A very funny stunt was that of a 
young lady’s beau coming to see her. 
First she waits and waits and_ finally 
when the arrives she scolds him. He 
leaves and then she runs after him and 
calls him back and then they bill and coo, 
All of this time they having been saying 
no words at all,.he simply using numbers 
and she the alphabet. The tone of the 
voice, gestures, etc., make it very, very 


funny. 
_— 


Two pat- 





PATTERNS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our new fall and winter fashion magazine 
is now available. You will find it a great help 
in planning clothes for yourself and the chil- 
dren and in planning and making Christmas 
gifts. Send 15 cents for your copy, addressing 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmet. 


— 
| THAT MESSAGE TO GARCIA | 
| 
“ OTHER, I got a knot in this old 
shoe string.” My five-year-old’s 
voice floated out to me, where I was busy 
in the kitchen. “You'll just have to come 
and get it out.” 
“Keep working at it,” I called back 
“You'll get it.” 
“I’ve tried and tried, and I can’t.” 
“That’s another .message to Garcia,” I 
suggested. “Put it through, Son.” 
There was silence for a full minute 
then the patter of bare feet on the floor. 
My son stood before me with flashing 
eyes and head held high. “Mother, you 
know that story is not true. You know 
you just made it up to get me to do things 
I don’t want to do or can’t do.” 
“Indeed, I didn’t make it up,” I assuf 
ed him. “It’s true, every word of it. 
“Honest ?” 
“Honest.” 




















He looked at me, decided I was play. e 


ing fair, and gave his head a toss- 
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ight, then. I'll put it through.” And he 
pattered back to the living room. 


| There was another silence but after a 


little time he called to me, triumphantly, 
“Well, I put it through.” 

This lad like many another child was 
inclined to give up a disagreeable task or 
a hard task too easily. One day I had 
an inspiration. I told him the story of 
how Lieutenant Rowan had carried a 
message to Garcia at the beginning of the 
Spanish-American war. I made it as 
yivid as possible. I pictured the Cuban 
jungle with its big snakes and other ani- 
mals, its dense growth of tropical plants. 
I told him how the young lieutenant did 
not even know where Garcia was, how 
he had to hunt for him in that wilderness, 
and how enemies might follow him and 
kill him at any time. 

He was very much interested and ask- 
ed all sorts of questions. Finally I sug- 
gested, “Now, suppose we say, when we 
find something hard to do, something that 
we think we simply can’t do, ‘This is a 
message to Garcia, I’m going to put it 
through.’ That’s what this young soldier 
did. He put it through.” 


That was a new game and it appealed 
to him. It worked, too. The idea of it 
kept him at many a task when he would 
have given up, otherwise. Then came the 
shoe string episode. That was a real 
crisis. A knot in a shoe string is not an 
easy thing for a five-year-old to tackle. 
No made-up hero would serve him then. 
He had a literal mind, and a real job to 
handle. But when I assured him that the 
story was true he went back to that job 
and “put it through.” 


The incident contains a suggestion for” 


character training. This small lad was 
already responding to life, real life. Un- 
consciously he was acting upon the prin- 
ciple that has kept many an older person 
at a difficult task, “If somebody else did 
it, I can.” Mere precept would not have 
impressed this lesson upon his mind. The 
true story of Lieutenant Rowan did. 


LEILA MUNSELL. 





| CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 





Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 
“4 Can Have a Radio or a Washing 
Machine; Which Shall It Be? 
Why?” Suppose you had neither of these 
splendid modern appliances and had to 
choose between them, which would you 
take? Would you rather have the wash- 
ing machine that saves countless hours 
of back-breaking labor, or the radio 
that brings the world’s finest music into 


the most isolated home? Why? 


For the best letter of not more than 
500 words on this subject we shall give 
a cash prize of $5. Mail your letter to 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, The Progressive 
Farmer, before November 1. And write 
your name and address, including county, 
plainly on the first page. 


Aunt let fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 








“Amy thinks you can’t ever love as hard 
the second time, but it’s just because the 
circus don’t seem as excitin’ when you 
know what's comin’ next.” 

“You can count the silly girls a-chasin’ 
boys in this town an’ know just how many 
mothers ought to be in the home for fee- 
ble-minded.” 








Pattern Department 




















329—This 


frock has a smart turn- 
over collar and cuffs of white linen. 
rhe tie, belt, and pockets add inter- 


trim 


est and the cleverly flared skirt is 
both new and becoming. Such a 
dress is equally at home in office, 


schoolroom, and on shopping trips. 
The pattern comes in sizes 14, 16, 18, 
and 20 years, 36, and 38 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
ot 39-inch material with % yard of 
39-inch light and % yard of 39-inch 
dark contrasting. 


3007—A remnant of pretty gingham, cham- 
bray, or other colorful cotton goods 
becomes a pretty and practical frock 
for the small girl with the aid of 
this pattern. The long sleeves and 
closely fitted collar will be found 
comfortable on chilly days, yet the 
jullness gives plenty of freedom for 
the active little wearer. The pattern 














4 


and 6 
Size 4 requires 1% yards of 
32-inch material with % yard of 35- 
inch contrasting. 


is designed for sizes 2, 4, 


years. 


3015—The jabot, girdle, and two-tiered 
skirt give a graceful feminine touch 
to this youthful model. In the bottle 
green crepe that is one of fashion’s 
favorites this dress would be useful 
for both formal and informal occa- 
sions, Green buttons and buckle are 
used as finishing touches. The. pat- 
tern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size % requires 3% yards of 39-inch 
material. 

E-782—A ship design for a hooked rug is 
a real favorite. The pattern measures 
20 inches by W inches but it may be 
centered on any size rug by extend- 
ing the wave lines. 











How 


to cure 
rouchy 
husbands 


—by one of them 


“J am a grouch. My father was 
a grouch and so was my May- 
flower ancestor. I have long been 
loaded with crepe and vinegar. On 
my honeymoon,my wife diagnosed 
the cause. “Quit using caffein,’ she 
said. I did it for a week, then 
weakened. For 18 years I used 
caffein and remained a grouch. 


“Then one morning my wife 
made some Postum. It looked good. 
I drank a cup and then a second. 
Now for more than a month, caf- 
fein has meant nothing to me. 1 


_ no longer read myself to sleep. 


Yesterday, I weighed 131 pounds 
—six pounds more than a month 
ago. I find can I whistle and stir 
up a smile. 

“I started by proclaiming my- 
self a grouch and I stick to it. But 
if you don’t believe I have thrown 
off some of the crepe and vinegar 
and taken on some honey and 
molasses, just ask my wife.” 

Ceci, Eastman 


225 East Robinson Ave., Orlando, Fla. 


aspinc nerves and lack of sleep can 
R make a grouch of the most cheer- 
ful man living. A man simply can't 
smile when he has risen, tired 


and grumpy, from a sleepless 
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their grouchiness to its source — often 


the artificial stimulant they take with 
their meals. They fail to realize that 
caflein, by disturbing sleep and the 
calling for use of much reserve energy, 
has turned many a man into a “ bundle 


of nerves.” 


Try this test and see how it works 
in your case! Eliminate caffein from 
your diet for thirty days — drink 
Postum with your meals instead. 
Then judge! 

Postum contains no trace of any arti- 
ficial stimulant — nothing to fray nerves, 
keep you awake, or impair digestion. 
Postum is made of roasted whole 
wheat and bran. A wholesome drink 
with a rich, full-bodied flavor — a 
flavor that millions prefer. 

Postum costs less than most other 
mealtime drinks—only one-half cent 
a cup. Order from your grocer. Or 
mail the coupon for one week's free 
supply, as a start on your 30-day test. 
Please indicate whether you wish In- 
stant Postum, made instantly in the cup, 


or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. 





bed. But the sad part of it is 





that so many men fail to trace 





POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 


P.-P.F. 10-29 








© 1929, P. Co, Inc. INSTANT POSTUM..... (0 Check 

(prepared instantly in the cup) which 
POSTUM CEREAL ..... yeu 

Postum is one of the Post Food Prod- (prepared by boiling) prefer 

ucts which include also Grape-Nuts, Post N 

Toasties, and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your — 

grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant " 

Postum, madeinthe cup by adding boil- Street 

ing water, is one of the easiest drinks in City er 





the world to prepare, Postum Cereal is 
also easy to make, but should be boiled 


Fill in completely—print name and address 





20 minutes. 





In Canada, address C di. 





Postum Company, Ltd. 
The Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Farmer Paid #7992 


in Month for Merely 
His Spare Time Hours 


YOU Can Get 
The Same Pay 


ELBERT MERRELL, 
of our North Carolina 
force, a 43-year old farm- 
er, became a spare time 
Stark Salesman ayearago. 
First month made $310.50 
insales. Afteralittle ex- 7 
perience, 
enough Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, 
ade Trees, Rose 
Bushes, Hedges, 
and Vines to be ELBERT MERRELL 
paid $199.61 in cash North Carolina 
and awarded 4 Special V-.luable Week- 
ly Sales Prizes, pres ‘,0n—ALL IN 
















A SINGLE MON 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 


Cash Pay and Extra Prizes Weekly 


Write us TO-DAY! Let us show you the great 
Sales Opportunities that our Huge Advertisi 
Compaia. reaching 32,000,000 farmers an 
laces ee within your gsr. G Cot tour prop- 
a on OUI LY. The 
work is healthful, pleasant and PROFIT ITABLE 
Don’ 3; yy ze ur neighbor r beat you to this MON- 
EY nee PPORTUNITY — APPLY 


AT 
, Box S. W. 42 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 113 Years 


He started by mailing 
a coupon just like this/ 


peg 





why not mail this one yourself 


° STARK NURSERIES P.F.10-5-29 ‘ 
1 Box S.W. 4&2 Louisiana, Mo. i 
§& Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY 5 
§ EACH WEEK talking to friends and neighbors 
g about Stark Trees, Shrubs, etc., IN MY SPARE i 
TIME. 
t 1 
‘ « 
1 EE nciccéeé pececeeesseusecuseuesesesecesces i 
SAE ee ee + 
' a 
EES eee State 1 
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$10 worth of Records FREE 
of value 
AGeNUINEBA vi S PHO 
fn case you decide 
iano finished 
machines — at less than hal 
Send No Money 


rt tt ttttteeeee ee 
Simoly wonderfull The limit 
'H on 30 Days’ Pe ee 
on terms as low as 
to buy. Magnificent 
artered oak 
Fy cases,equi y with thefinest 
. the standard Prices—and $1 
Just a postal with your name 
and 1 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Jost ies! 
A MONTH 
instruments in qu 
ej] worm gear motors,rich toned 
worth of records FREE. 
a limited 





RAPH CO, 
KOKOMO, IND. 





Dept. 91 X166, 


feather Boots 


Booon, Bag Ay Ly ed Bets. * 





Book 
d low 
high zh aualty wilteurorige 30 you sedAiteoode Scitvered 
free ont trial. Sa faction arantecd Write 
pa the time t to buy, get talog and °O Today 
oO! hers. 


AMERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW @0. 
Dept. 0-60 Nashville, Tenn. 


QUILT PIECES 


Bright new pieces. Large Sizes. Big 2 Ib. roll only 69c. 
Dandy premium FREE with order for 4 rolls at $2.66. 
Pay postman amount, plus postage. Literature FREE. 
LEVON-DEAN COMPANY, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 











300,000 In Use All “ae the World 


A wonderful engine for the home, 
farm, shop or mill, The cheapest reliable 
power for pumping, feed grinding, shelling, 
sawing, cream separating, churning and 
similar work. Put one to on your farm 
and watch it pay for i 


ihaninieeqenmeeete Catalog. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ENGINE BUILDERS SINCE 1870 














The Progressive Farm 
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4-H CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS | 


“TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 
€$ Hands 
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€&$ Health 








| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 


I ERE are the Ten Commandments in 
rhyme. This should help you to 

memorize them :— 

Thou no God shalt have but me; 

Before no idol bow the knee; 

Take not the name of God in vain; 

Nor dare the Sabbath day profane; 

Give both thy parents honor due; 

Take heed that thou no murder do; 

Abstain from words and deeds unclean; 

Nor steal, though thou art poor and mean; 

Nor make a wilful lie, nor love it; 

What is thy neighbor’s do not covet. 

To Miss Jennie Bowling, Durham 
County, N. C., go our thanks for bring- 
ing to our minds once more this quotation 
which is today as fine a sermon on the 
value of time a3 it was years ago when it 
was first written :— 

“Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sun- 
rise and sunset, two golden hours, each set 
with sixty diamond minutes. No reward is 
offered for they are gone forever.” 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—For the benefit of 
our bird lovers we have a limited number of 
sets of bird pictures in natural colors which 
you may have free for the asking as long as 
the supply lasts. The pictures are very fine 
and there are 16 to a set. All we ask is that 
you send 4 cents in stamps to pay cost of 
mailing. Send your letters to Uncle P. F., 
The Progressive Farmer, and better hurry 
them along as there aren’t more than 100 sets. 

To Test Your Observation.—Have you ever 
noticed the Milky Way and how its direction 
changes from season to season? Take a look 
at it tonight and note its position. Six 
months from now it will appear at right 
angles to its present direction. See if you 
can learn why it changes. 

Our Flower Exchange.—Are you interested 
in exchanging bulbs, flower seeds, and shrub- 
bery with others? Tell us what you have 
for exchange and what you want to exchange 
it for. We can put you in touch with dozens 
of other flower lovers. 

Actively yours, 











| MARTHA HAUPT, A REAL 


| 4-H LEADERSHIP GIRL 
l 
N ARTHA Haupt of Elberta, Baldwin 
County, 4-H girls’ delegate, and 
William Story, 4-H boys’ delegate, repre- 
sented Alabama at the International 4-H 
Leadership Training School held _ in 
Springfield, Mass., September 8-21. 





It is a distinct honor that Miss Haupt 
should have been chosen for this training 
as only two delegates are sent from each 
state included in the invitation list. 

To be eligible for the trip a girl or a 
boy must have been an outstanding mem- 
ber of a 4-H club and must show splen- 
did qualities of leadership. Delegates must 
be between 18 and 24 years of age. 

Miss Haupt can readily qualify on all 
points as she was a splendid club mem- 
ber for four years. During this time she 
had gardening, canning, foods, and cloth- 
ing. She exhibited her work at fairs two 
years and won prizes each time. 

Miss Haupt is an honor graduate in the 
class of 1929 of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. In college she was a member 
of Theta Alpha Phi, dramatic fraternity, 
Omicron Epsilon and Kappa Delta Pi, 
honorary fraternities, and Lamps, the 
fraternity made up of the five most repre- 
sentative women on the campus. She was 
elected “Personality Girl” of the campus 
in 1929, 

The International 4-H Leadership 
Training School is financed by Horace A. 
Moses, philanthropist of Springfield, who 
pays all expenses en route and during the 
meeting of all delegates to the school. 

The school began in 1923 with dele- 


gates from 13 New England States. Each 
year since other states and provinces of 
Canada have been added to the list so that 
at the 1928 training school there were two 
delegates each from 32 states and 4 
Canadian provinces. 





HAROLD TYNER HAS EN- 
(ROLLED 46 BOYS IN 4-H CLUBS 


N ADDITION to the things he tells 

of below, Harold Tyner of Bibb Coun- 
ty, Ga., winner of the boys’ trip to the 
4-H Leadership Training School at 
Springfield, Mass., has organized a suc- 
cessful club baseball team, won a certifi- 
cate of honor for leadership, led the sing- 
ing at Camp Wilkins, helped the members 








HAROLD TYNER 


of his club secure project calves and pigs, 
and furnished them free transportation to 
the various fairs. He says :— 

“In 1926 when the 4-H club was or- 
ganized at Union School I joined the calf 
club. At the third meeting I attended I 
was elected secretary. I took great pains 
in keeping the record book up-to-date be- 
cause | wanted to make a success. 

“In June, 1926, I entered the essay con- 
test sponsored by Sears, Roebuck, and 
Company for club boys and girls. My 
subject was “The Marketing of Eggs 
through the Bibb County Egg Circle.” I 
won one of the Stone Mountain medals 
and my name was placed in the memor- 
ial hall at Stone Mountain. 

“At the community fair, my calf was 
placed fifth and my record book brought 
me up to third place. 

“At our last meeting in 1926, Mr. 
Bruce told us that Union won first place 
in the county. I had had a very success- 
ful year, but I tried to live up to the 
motto, ‘To win without bragging and to 
lose without squealing.’ 


“The first of 1927 I was elected leader.” 


That year Harold also won a trip to 
Camp Wilkins and made hignest individ- 
ual score in stock judging at the South- 
eastern’ Fair. His team placed second. 


This year he increased his club to 58 
members out of 59 boys of club age in 
the community. He concludes :— 


“Since I have been in the 4-H club, I 
have enjoyed it very much. I have got- 
ten 46 boys to enroll in the club. I have 
been to camp every summer. I have won 
$49 in prizes and a scholarship of $10 to 
Camp Wilkins.” 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 





(Copyright, 





“I guess I done purty good in the test 
today if a germicide is a female German.” 

“Pug can if he wants to, but I tooka 
school teacher a nickel apple once an’ the 
very next day she made me stay in just 
for missin’ six words.” 





| SONGS OF AUTUMN | 


=i 


OD help the boy who does not know 
Where all the woodland berries grow, 
Who never sees the forests glow 
When leaves are rel and yellow. 
—From Nixon Waterman’s “God 
Help the Boy.” 





HAZE on the far horizon, 
The infinite tender sky, 
The rich ripe tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high— 
And all over the upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod— 
Some of us call it autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on the crescent sea beach, 
When the moon is new and thing, 
Into our hearts high yearnings, 
Come welling and surging in— 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 
—From William Herbert Carruth’s 
“Each in His Own Tongue.” 


CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE. | 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
















WAMINNIE HAD A 

LITTLE DRESS-‘TWAS 
SHORT~ TIGHT AND 
THIN= IT DIDN'T 
SHOW ANY opiRTt 
AT ALL— BUT IT 
SURE DID SHowf 
“LITTLE MIN ? 
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HERE’S ANOTHER SNAPPY ONE 


I’ve got a dumb sweetie, 
By the name of Mary, 
She thinks the Milky Way’s 
A road to the dairy. 
—Sent in by Mildred Browning. 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Floyd Boone, Escambia County, Ala. 
It is growing 








Have you joined the army? 
every day, this army of senders of snappy 
catchy ditties for Crazy Ike to try of 
uke. Rush yours in so the other fellow will not 
send it in first as the first sender gets 


credit. Send your ditties to Song Con 
Dept., care Uncle P. F., The Progre 
Farmer. 
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Kill Rats 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-O can be used about the home. barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asitcontains no deadly 

son. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
gth. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
btate Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Gold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K:= R= 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY ~ 













Wear and 
Take Orders for 


My Amazing Hats 
My fine Super-Quality Wool Felt and 
f Belgian Fur Felt Hats are taking 
country by storm. I need men 
to wear sample hats and take or- 
ders from friends. A saving of $2 to 
$5 guaranteed on every hat. 
SAMPLE HAT OFFER 
Rush name for complete equipment 
EE. 


and sample Hat offer, sent . 


Experience not necessary Start in 

spare time I furnish everything. 

Write quick. I'll also send you FREE 
complete line Rain-Proof, Made-to-Measure Caps in 
latest styles. J. 7. Taylor, Pres 


TAYLOR HAT & CAP MFRS., 
Desk P-55, Cincinnati, Ohio 





are 
A.J. KIRSTIN GO, esciniis) Mic. 











Z 
f <wollen tissues,soft curbs, filled tendons, 
soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
not blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
hook 1-B free. Write for it today. 
Read this: “Horse had large swelling just 
below knee. Now gone; bas not reappeared. 


Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 
for years with great success.” 
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TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 
YOUN 


inc. 384 Lyman St.. Spring? 5S 

















ALL THIS GIVEN 


1 Fine Fountain Pea 
Ay =| | Platinum finish im, 
Mes] Wrist Watch, Rib- 


"emt ae 
id (SRS || 





are for selling 12 bo 
‘or Any ~ or selling te 
MONTH “// aN tles of Perfyme at 


15; a 
EAGLE WATCH CO., Dest. C-I7, East Boston, Mass, 


PEACH $5.00 per E s up. 


rate P LE $7.50 per 100 & up, 
; Pi arge lote, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Apples, 
Ornsme om, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts, Shade and 
TENN NUE Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREE 

» NURSERY CO., Box 22, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


GND fo 

WeBOYS AIR RIFLE 
This fine Rifle given for selling only 12 
bottles Liquid Perfume at 15 cents a bottle. 
Write today. 


Columbia Nov. Co., Dept. D-11, East Boston, Mass. 


Hundred Hunting Hounds 


Cheap. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Dog Feed. Remedies. Collars. Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping Equipment. Agents 
Wanted. Catalog. 


KASKASKIA, M152, HERRICK, ILL. 































| TARIFF RATES COMPARED | 


E GIVE below a comparison of 

tariff rates (that is to say, the 
amount of money or the percentage of 
value to be charged against all foreign 
goods seeking entry into the United 
States) (1) as fixed by the present law, 
(2), as proposed in the House bill, (3) 
as amended by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee :— 





Present House Senate 
Rate Proposal Proposal 
(Percentages— 


Commodity Ad Valorem Rates) 










OE , — 25% 10° 
Beans (pound) 3%c Moe 
Bibles 44 15% 15% 
Blackstrap (gallon) .. 038¢c O3¢ 
Boots and shoes 20% 20% 
Butter (pound) 14c 14¢ 
Cattle (pound) 2%ec 2c 
Cement (cwt.) 8 8c 
Corn (bushel) 25e Qe 
Corsets 75% 75% 
Cream (gallon) 48c 56 . 6c 
Diamonds (cut) 20% 10% 
Diamonds (uncut) . 10% Free 
Dolls ° ins bee 7% 90% 70% 
Dried apricots (pound) . Yee 2e 6c 
Dried cherries (pound) . Free 2c 6c 
Eggs (dozen) a 8c 10¢ 10¢ 
Flaxseed (bushel) ‘4 40c 63¢ 56¢ 
Hlassware (toilet) .. Free 50% 82% 
Gloves ° ‘oa aseeee 40-75% 60% 30% 
Grapefruit (pound) ... ; le 1%e le 
Harness leather .......... Free 12%% 14% 
Hay (ton) $4 $4 5 
Hides i ;: Free 10% 10% 
Lemons (pound) ‘ 2e 2c 2%e 
Logs (spruce, cedar) ..-- Free $1 Free 
Manganese ore (pound) .. Ie le Free 
Maple sugar (pound) ..... 4c Te 9c 
Matches (box) es - 8c 20¢ 20c 
Ee OS aren 2c 5e 6c 
Peanuts, shelled (pound)... 4c 7c 
Pig iron (ton) .. : : 75c $1.12% $1.50 
Pork (pound) sey %e 2%e 244 
Potatoes (ewt.) ... ee 50c 75¢ 75¢ 
Poultry, dead (pound). 6c¢ 8c 10¢ 
Shingles a Free 23% Free 
Sole leather ‘ Free 12%% 15% 
Sugar cane (ton)...... ‘ $1 $3 $2 
Sugar, Cuban (pound) . aa 2.40¢ 2.20c 
Sugar, world (pound) - 2.200e 3c 2.75¢ 
Tomatoes (pound) cesses tec 3c 2%e 
Wheat (bushel) shaes 30c 42 42¢c 
Woolen rags (pound)....... T%e 8c 24¢ 
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Dobu Know Your 
. fanday [eh [esson? 


Ten Questions and Answers About Our 
Debt to Others 
October 6, 1929—Mark 

James 2:14-17) 

I 
On what is today’s lesson based? 
On a conversation between Christ and a 
scribe in the temple of Jerusalem on the last 
day of Jesus’ public speaking. 
Il 

What preceded the event in question? 
Christ had come to the temple to preach. 
He had been assailed and. questioned by 
Pharisees, Herodians, Sadducees, and scribes. 
Ill 

people banded against 


(Lesson for 12:28-34; 


Why were these 
Christ? 

These various people were inimical to each 
other. But they banded against Christ be- 
cause they desired to trip him up and find 
an excuse to denounce him to the Roman 
authorities. 


IV 
What was a scribe? 
Scribes recorded the Jewish laws, inter- 
preted them, and taught them. They were 


lawyers. 
Vv 
What did he ask Christ? 
“What commandment is first of all?” 
VI 

How did Christ answer him? 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind and with all thy strength. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. No com- 
mandment is greater than these.” 

Vil 

How was the answer received? 

The scribe endorsed the statement of Christ. 
Vill 

What was Christ’s response to this? 

Jesus said to the scribe, ‘““Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God.” 

1X 

Of what is this incident an excellent ex- 
ample? 

The incident exemplifies the lesson, The 
scribe recognized his debt to Christ. Christ 
acknowledged a debt by recognizing the fair- 
ness and sincerity of the man who questioned 
him, 

x 
When did this occur? 
On Tuesday, April 4, 30 A. D. 
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, es see a shot 


string in flight! That is the great con- 
tribution of the Peters Laboratories to 
ballistics. It is accomplished by .the 
amazing covenepenent of Spark Pho- 


tography—which has made possible 
improvements before undreamed 
of—resulting in greater accuracy 
and power for Peters Ammunition. 


A free booklet, “What Happens 
After The Shot Is Fired,” dee ean Peters 
explains it all. Write or use the cou- comanae 


pon and we'll send it gladly. 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE co. 


Dept. J- 
New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 


Department J.35 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a free 

copy of your booklet, “What 
Happees After The Shot Is 
red. 
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AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
Resin (ae i 
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Shey keep Warm axl Comfortable 


baclerad 
FIGURFIT 














SLIPS 


ays 
with Indera Figurfit (Cold- 
pruf) Knit Slips. 


For Indera’s are fash- 
joned by a special process 
that combines warmth and 
smart comfort, 


An _ Indera conforms to 
our figure perfectly. It has 


Patented shoulder straps that 
Stay where they belong. That’s 
why you can wear them un- 
der your daintiest frocks. 


Indera’s are easily laun- 
dered without bothersome 
ironing. 

Indera offers you a wide 
choice of patterns, fast col- 
ors, weights and prices, 

Ask your dry goods or de- 


| oe store for Indera 

Sipe (Coldpruf) Knig 
Write wus for Free 

folder No. 233 in colors. 


INDERA MILLS CO., 
Winston-Salem, 


style 





WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. J-18 PGF, Memphis. Tenn. 




















GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
rofits the dealer would get. All kinds and styles, 
Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Write 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. 53 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Ce. 


Dept. P-3 Savannah, Ga. Q 
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GET OUR FREE 


AGENT SAMPLE CASE 


Flavorings, Soaps, Face Cream, Toilet Articles and Spe- 
cialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., Dept. 
PF, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAPPERS 


Get Ready 


for Biggest Fur Year 


Steel Traps of all kinds, Snares, Rifles, 
Revolvers, Shot Guns, Ammunition, Baits, 
Smokers; everything you need is supplied 
by Taylor—Headquarters for Trappers’ 
Equipment—at the lowest prices being 
quoted for first class merchandise. Send 
today for your copy of Big Free Catalog. 


Fill Out Coupon 
Enclose Ten Cents 
To Pay Postage 
bIf you are going to 

= trap this winter we 
want you to see this trap before you 
purchase your equipment. It's a great 
trap for the smaller fur bearing animals. 
Se ee ee ee eee meee ee cae 

F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
rters for i t 

285 Fur Exchange Bldg STL DUIS, MO. 
Send me FREE The Big Taylor BOOK of TRAPS 
and if I enclose ten cents, to pay for packing and e 
age, you are tosendme, FRE eae Bin. size 


Steel Trap. The TRAP IS FREE. 


Name . 

















Town 





winter thousands of 
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| FARM BUREAU TO PROVIDE | 
| LIFE. INSURANCE 


HE Alabama Farm Bureau Federa- 

tion has added another important ser- 
vicé for members of the organization. It 
is that of life insurance. 


Farm Bureau offi- 
cials have presented 
the plan to R. G. 
Arnold, Emmett 
Sizemore, and J. T. 
High, district agents, 
who are to present 
the plan to the board 
of directors of the 
county farm bureaus 
over the state. Mem- 
bers of each county 
bureau ratifying the plan will be issued a 
life insurance policy effective November 
1, 1929, 


If a member is 45 years of age or un- 
der he will receive $200 worth of insur- 
ance under this plan with the privilege of 
increasing this amount to $3,000. Here 
is a table showing the amount of insur- 
ance farmers of different ages will re- 
ceive, this amount to be given members 
without charge :— 


J 








LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 


Age 
Oe Oe ID ohck ccnk binseneedvcencesatesssr $200 
SP Ge Ue nba dee scko0hsedheSekienspeeesessesess 160 
Seen re errr 120 
Se Deh ou ke veais NEANEAAGAD RD ELOR ES OVENS KOS 80 
By ME he hes eens cde deridesbeenhsisieeed en's 60 
Se EN hw oscuevcasan eek coabesesebaseeunates 40 


It is recognized that the above amounts, 
while providing a substantial benefit in 
the case of death, or total and permanent 
disability, are wholly inadequate for the 
insurance needs of the average farmer. 
Hence the purpose of the Bureau in pro- 
viding the minimum policies of life in- 
surance is to make possible the purchase 
of additional insurance by its members at 
the very lowest rate obtainable. 

The following table shows the amount 
which may be purchased for an annual 
premium of $10, $20, or $30:— 


Annual premium 

Age $10 $20 $30 
4$ and under ....cccess $1,000 $2,000 $3,000 
Pe Ol IE nninsdenesnncezes 800 1,600 2,400 
DO Ue nd sdnecsncnecesea 600 1,200 1,800 
Se OUP bawsaveeceeseenes 400 800 1,200 
OS RGR Sere 300 600 900 
SARE RE eer 200 400 600 


The policy provides that the member 
will be paid the face amount if he is per- 
manently and totally disabled. It is au- 
tomatically cancelled upon withdrawal of 
the member from the Farm Bureau. 

The Alabama Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion will be the first large organization of 
the kind in the country to give each of 
its members a free insurance policy. At 
the same time, the establishment of a 100 
per cent group will immediately put into 
effect the lowest rate at which insurance 
can be written by any old line life insur- 
ance company. 

The reason the farm bureau is offering 
this insurance is because of the desire to 
be of service to its members. It is ex- 
pected that this insurance alone will in- 
crease the estates of the present genera- 
tion of farm bureau members by millions 
of dollars. ‘Insurance figures show that 
over 85 per cent of all estates are created 
by life insurance. The step taken by the 
Farm Bureau will enable farmers to 
benefit by receiving part of this created 
wealth. 

Since there are at present more than 
10,000 members who are expected to 
maintain an average amount of $1,000 in- 
surance the membership of the farm bu- 
reau will be insured for $10,000,000. This 
means that when this generation of farm 
bureau members shall have died their es- 
tates will be worth $10,000,000 more than 
they probably would be worth if it had 
not been for the farm bureau insuring its 
members. 

The insurance will be carried in the 
Protective Life Insurance Company, and 
will be old line legal reserve life insur- 











ae 





ance. Each member will have a certifi- 


’ lespedeza, and Dallis grass. 


cate of insurance with that company in 
accordance with the above plan and all 
of the insurance is secured by the deposit 
of approved securities with the State 
Treasurer of Alabama. 


If in good health, the wife or husband 
of a member and dependent children over 
ten years of age, may apply for an 
amount equal to one-half of that pur- 
chased by the member, without disability 
benefit. The rate will be only $2 per 
thousand more than that charged for the 
member’s insurance at age 45 and under. 


L. O. BRACKEEN. 





| GEORGIA PASTURE. DEMON- | 
STRATION 


{ 
ig ees Dublin, Georgia, at the farm of 
Perry Brothers, more than a hun- 
dred farmers gathered from a wide terri- 
tory recently to observe a carpet grass 
pasture extraordinary. As the group sat 
in the shade listening to the remarks of 
Jack Hart, ex-county agent and leading 
spirit of things agricultural in Laurens 
County, a herd of beautiful Jersey cattle 
trooped up, whereupon Mr. Hart said he 
would let the cows complete his remarks. 


Perry Brothers had no speeches to 
make, but in response to a number of 
questions which they answered it devel- 
oped that about six year: ago they listen- 
ed to a representative of the Centra’ of 
Georgia railroad, cleared off a small area, 
sowed it to a combination of carpet grass, 
They admit- 
ted they did not think much of sowing 
grass on rough unplowed land but being 
willing to try almost anything once, they 
proceeded. 

They were agreeably surprised and 
each year they have extended their pas- 
ture land by clearing off gallberry bushes 
and other growth from moist low land 
and sowing grass seed. The result is that 
they have about 200 acres of beautiful 
grazing grass, a green carpet, velvety to 
the tread, nutritious, and a joy to the 
large herd of dairy animals standing by 
and demonstrating “contented cows” by 
peacefully ruminating their cuds. 


4 





It is a real carpet grass pasture, for 
the lespedeza and Dallis grass sowed on 
the land have been giving way to the more 
hardy carpet grass. 

It developed that the pasture provided 
excellent grazing, as a rule, for about 
nine months in the year and light grazing 
for the remaining three months. 


Sometimes during a drouth in the graz- 
ing season the pasture has to be supple- 
mented with succulent feed, or more suc- 
culent feed, for which abundant provis- 
ion is made in the big silos that are never 
empty. Stacks of legume hay in a field 
adjoining the pasture and fields of silage 
crops in view afforded evidence that Per- 
ry Brothers were making abundant pro- 
visions for succulent feed and roughage 
against the needs of another season. 

C. A. WHITTLE. 





| GETTING THE MOST FROM 
| MANURE 


Y ADDING 100 ‘pounds of rock 
phosphate and 20 pounds sulphur to 
each ton of stable or barnyard manure 
and composting it for three months, the 
Georgia Experiment Station found the 
value of the manure to be greatly in- 
creased. The sulphur checks the loss of 
the ammonia from the manure and de- 
velops an acid that acts on the rock 
phosphate, thus making the phosphorus 
more available as a plant food. 
Experiments at the same station also 
determined that excellent artificial ma- 
nure can be made by composting a ton 
of straw or cornstalks with 100 pounds 
cottonseed meal and 100 pounds of soil, 
keeping the whole mass wet with water. 
Still another important point brought 
out by a recent experiment at this sta- 
tion is that by applying one-fourth pound 
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Next Week and Later 

The Aftermath of the Sun-tan Fad 
—By Dr. F. M., Register. 

Home-grown Feed Is 
Cheapest—By Tait Butler. 

Farm Business Hints for October 
—By J. William Firor. 

Education in Doing—By John W. 
Holland. 

Small Grains for Fall Planting— 
By G. A. Hale. 

Making Hogs Fatten Faster—By 
C. A. Whittle. 

Go After the Fall Webworm—By 
J. M. Robinson. 


Best and 














each of sulphur and rock phosphate per 
day per 1,000 pounds weight of animal to 
the litter on the floor of the stall, the loss 
of nitrogen is checked from the manure, 
This caused no injury to the feet or to 
the health of the mules. 
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| TIME TO SOW WINTER GRAZ- 
| ING CROPS : 
| J 

HE cheapest and most economical 

feed is supplied by pastures. To have 
a year round pasture it is necessary to 
sow certain crops at various times. 








For pasturage during late winter and 
early spring three of the small grains, 
oats, rye, and barley, are very valuable. 

Many farmers find it practical to sowa 
large acreage in oats and graze heavily 
until the first week in March. At this time 
part of the field is fenced off, top- 
dressed with some readily available form 
of nitrogen, and allowed to mature grain. 
The mature oats will furnish consider- 
able grazing during the period when it is 
very difficult to have other grazing crops. 


Another valuable practice is to have a 
field of oats and a field of rye and alter- 
nate the grazing from week to week. In 
this way too long and too close grazing is 
prevented. Drill 2 to 3 bushels per acre in 
September and October of either Rust- 
proof or Winter Turf variety. Winter 
Turf is the safest variety for North Ala- 
bama. Handled right under average Ala- 
bama_ conditions, oats should furnish 
grazing from February to May. 

Rye is hardy and stands much abuse. 
Drill 3 to 4 pecks of Abruzzi rye per acre 
in September and October. Rye will 
furnish earlier grazing than oats. 

Barley may be grown on good soil. Drill 
Tennessee Winter barley at the rate of 2 
bushels per acre in September or early 
October. The usual grazing period: for 
barley is from February to May. 

Twenty pounds of well inoculated vetch 
seed per acre may be added to the cereals 
mentioned above. If the livestock are 
taken off in March and a _ top-dressing 
of 100 to 200 pounds of nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, or some synthetic 
nitrogen applied, a good crop of hay can 
be had. 

Rape is a valuable winter grazing crop, 
particularly for hogs and chickens, but 
satisfactory results can be had with this 
crop only on fertile or highly fertilized 
soils. Sow Dwarf Essex rape at the rate 
of 8 to 12 pounds per acre from Septem- 
ber to February. On the average t 
crop furnishes grazing from December 
to April. 

All of the above crops give fine fe 
sponse from top-dressing of nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia, or the sy® 
thetic nitrogens. 


Every farmer should consult his coum 
ty agent at once as to the best possible 
system of fall crops to sow to furnt 
the maximum amount of grazing. 


F. W. BURNS and J. C. LOWERY. 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. Burns is extensio® 
livestock specialist and Mr. Lowery, cx 
tension agronomist at the Alabama Poly: 
technic Institute. rs 
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How About That-Seed Corn? 


Desirable Characters to Look for in Field Selection 


By LOY E. RAST 


HE time to think about seed corn for 

next year is before the corn is gath- 
ered. Where only small quantities are to 
be saved the good ears may be harvested 
and put directly into 
a bag carried on the 
shoulder. Go through 
the field and select 
high yielding stalks 
from which the seed 
ears are to be saved. 
By this method one 
knows’ exactly 
type of plant from 
which the seed comes. 
It is the desirable 
stalk that reproduces itself rather than 
the individual ear. Where a prolific va- 
riety of corn is planted no ears should be 
saved from stalks that do not produce at 
least two ears. 


Where large quantities of seed are 
wanted, put a box or barrel in the wagon 
bed with a cover and every time a plant 
is found with desirable characters raise 
the lid of the box and put ears from this 
stalk in it. All other corn harvested would 
simply be thrown 
directly in the 
wagon bed, the 
cover preventing | 
these undesirable 
ears from getting 
into the seed box. 


L. E. BAST 
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ern agriculture is that farmers do not 
produce enough feed and this is especially 
true of corn because desirable seed is usu- 
ally difficult to obtain. It is therefore 
advisable to think about next year’s seed 
crop now while we are harvesting our 
corn and save plenty of good seed in ad- 
vance. 





| QUICK WAY OF GETTING RID | 
OF ENGLISH SPARROWS _| 


A STRYCHNINE 
wheat is a sure method of killing 
English sparrows, according to G. R. 
Sipe, head of the Mississippi A. and M. 
College poultry department, who 
that the sparrow population was depleted 
by 400 in two days by means of apply- 
ing poison. 





paste covering 


says 


Placing the poisoned wheat on the 
ground where the sparrows were accus- 
tomed to feeding, 300 were picked up in 
a radius of 50 feet, something like 100 
more making it a little farther. Chick- 
ens were kept up while the pdisoning ex- 
periment was under 
way. 


Mr. Sipe gives 
the following 
formula for poi- 


soning sparrows :— 


Dissolve % ounce of 


i F : : in % pi 
There is always c=== i aromas © Y, a. 
as “fa f=z= of hot water, add 2 
a tendency to pick ==) $$ 53 teaspoonfuls of flour. 
the nice, large, long et % oes Heat mixture over a 
ears for seed when Si: 5 $3: flame and stir until 
‘ . = <2 a>. ‘ Safe » - e 
i the crib and Ps os: a thick paste is form 
} lif Son Re Sse: ed. Then pour this 

. ~ re — oy i 

™ te alegaaealins FSs ei tthe paste into a quart of 
rieties are grown Se ee 5 foe er wheat and stir until 
the chances are se 2g 7 e each grain is thinly 
° e se * ag >, H 2 
these types of ears’ | = oF os cath: — P i - 
H > AS * eae whea anc 
all come from the . : then place it where 
undesirable plants. GOOD SEED CORN sparrows are accus- 

In other words the The grains are fully matured, there is a tomed to feeding. 

: noticeable absence of diseased grains, and the ° ° 
longest ears come ears as a whole are well filled out. One grain of wheat 
as a rule from so treated is suffi- 
stalks which produce only a single ear, cient to cause instant death, says Mr. 


and prolific varieties should produce two 
cars or more to each stalk. 


Some other desirable characters which 
should be kept in mind when the ears 
are saved for seed, are the position of the 
ear on the stalk, whether it turns down, 
whether the tip of the ear is covered with 
shucks, and whether the plant reached 
maturity early in the season. It is im- 
portant in making selections that the ear 
be a moderate height from the ground. 
Tall stalks with slender upright ears plac- 
ed high above the surface of the ground 
are undesirable. It is also important that 
the tip of the ear turn down so the shuck 
will protect the kernel from rain if the 
corn should be left in the field in the fall 
during the long rainy seasons before har- 
vesting. Where the ears stand upright 
the rain falls directly in the tip of the 
far, enters around the kernel, and will 
cause many of the grains to rot. 

After this seed corn is harvested it 
should be stored in a tight room or large 
box which can be well covered to protect 
it from rats and mice. Later during the 
winter months it can be shucked out and 
all of the undesirable ears eliminated. Af- 
ter the corn has been shelled it should be 
replaced in the box. 


When the corn is being shelled all of 
the large, irregular kernels on the tips 
and butts should be eliminated. Where 
large quantities of seed corn are saved it 
Is frequently shelled on an_ ordinary 
sheller and put over a recleaning machine 
with screens of various sizes which will 
take all of these undesirable kernels out, 
but for ordinary farm purposes it is 
me. to nub off the tips and butts by 

efore the ears are shelled. 


One of the great troubles with South- 


Sipe, who “posted” several dead birds, 
never finding more than one grain of 
wheat in the crop. 

Few other birds will be killed by the 
treatment, as last year 500 sparrows 
were killed, and three redbirds were in 
the bunch but no other kind. This year 
400 sparrows were destroyed and not a 
single other bird. This shows that little 
damage to the song birds results. 

Mr. Sipe estimates that a sparrow will 
consume approximately seven quarts of 
wheat a year, which makes them an eco- 
nomic factor in poultry production as 
they invariably haunt the feeding ground 
of chickens. They also keep the poultry 
flock infested with lice and mites, he 
declares. BEN HILBUN. 


| PLANTING PINE IS GOOD IN- | 
| VESTMENT | 


| 
Y PLANTING it to trees, farm land 
in the South unsuited to cultivation 
can be changed from a liability to an as- 
set, says the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 





Reforestation by planting is declared 
to be comparatively easy. Often the to- 
tal costs are held down to $4 or $5 an 
acre. Nursery grown seedlings can fre- 
quently be obtained from state foresters, 
or raised by the planter himself. 

The methods of planting pine that have 
proved most successful in the South are 
described in Leaflet No. 32, Planting 
Southern Pine, just published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Copies of the leaflet may be obtained by 


writing to the Department of Agricul- 


ture. Washington. D. C. 
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FREE! 


In Each Bucket of Delicious 


MORNING DEW 
COFFEE // 


CA Beautiful 


CUP and 
SAUCER 





-~ 









OA REAL Coffee Bargain — Deli- 


cious Morning Dew Coffee packed 
in airtight bucket containers which 
insures freshness and aroma—And 
in each bucket you’ll find a hand- 
some cup and saucer. Our gift to 
you. 


Morning Dew Coffee is served in 
thousands of Alabama and Georgia 
farm homes daily. If your dealer 
does not have it, send us his name. 


Southern Coffee & Spice Co. 


Insist on 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


MORNING DEW 


“MORE CUPS PER POUND” 












An Attractive Needle 
Case with each 8lb. (60 
yds.) bundle of our BEAU- 
TIFUL QUILT PIECES at 
$2.69 plus postage. Contains 
Ginghams, Percales, Prints, etc. 
UN All sizes and colors, . roll 
(15 yds.) 69c¢ 


lus tage. Pay postman on arrival. 
SA iSFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Brentmoor Sales Co.. Dept. 38 St. Louis, Mo. 











Let Our Classified Ad Depart- 
ment Settle Your Marketing 
Trouble. 





















half the usual time.”’ 


HAROLD TOMPK 
Concord, Mass 


"FINE WOR 


**Regulator has done fine work 
in keeping our birds in best con- 
dition. Birds are always ready 
for their feed, whether housed or 
out of doors. Regulating them 
brings them through the molt in 


INS 


Specialty Breeder of 
at Rhode Island Reds 














Mr. Tompkins is recognized everywhere as 





P c ait ti 
POULTRY 
REGULATOR 


60 years of success and fair dealing behind the 
money-back guarantee of any Pratt remedy. 


one of the world’s leading Rhode Island Red 
breeders. 
keeps birds in best condition and cuts the 
molt in half, it will pay you to stop and con- 


When he says that regulating 


More eggs, shortened molt and bigger 


for YOU always follow the use, of 


Pratts Poultry Regulator. Pratts is not a dope 
or stimulant but a safe, natural combination 
of mineral and vegetable tonic ingredients 
that make any mash better. See your dealer. 


FREE— Write! 


We'll send a copy of the new bulletin just out, 


Common Poultry Diseases. 


PRATT FOOD CO. 385. Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“The Best Poultry Convention Yet Held—” 


So Reports Poultry Editor Wood of Recent Gathering of Baby Chick Producers 


HE International Baby Chick conven- 
tion held at Minneapolis, Minn., July 
29 to August 2, was undoubtedly the best 
poultry convention yet held in the States. 


Over 3,000 people 
registered from 37 
states. It was grati- 


fying to see so many 
Southern States well 
represented. 
Exhibits filled a 
space equal to two 
city blocks and 
crowds circulated 
through the exhibi- 
tion halls continually 
from early morn until late at night. Equip- 
ment, such as incubators and brooders, 
made up a large part of the exhibit. All 
makes of incubators and brooders show 
remarkable improvements and many new 
makes, models, and varieties were being 
demonstrated. Manufacturers are on the 
job and are making every effort to make 
equipment that will hatch more chicks 
at less cost and raise chicks more suc- 
cessfully and at less cost without as much 
labor. Exhibits and demonstrations show 
that their efforts are not being wasted. 
Electric Incubator Popular.—While 
all incubator demonstrators were kept 
busy explaining their machines, the elec- 
tric machines attracted the most atten- 
tion. Only a few years ago the giant 
electric machine was a curiosity and pros- 
pective customers were skeptical about 
its durability, reliability, and hatchability. 
Today the majority of large machines are 
heated by electricity and ope new machine 
is not only heated by electricity but this 
same power automatically turns the eggs 
every eight hours. Advantages claimed 





J. H. WOOD 


By J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


for electric heat are that it is cheaper, more 
uniform, reduces fire hazards, and elim- 
inates undesirable odors given off by oil 
or coal heaters. 

Battery Brooders.—Next to incu- 
bators in quantity and popularity came 
the brooders. All sizes, shapes, types, 
etc., of oil burners, coal burners, electric 
heaters, and battery brooders were on dis- 
play. The battery brooders seemingly are 
here to stay for they have proved efficient 
for hatcherymen to hold chicks and for 
large broiler producers. Many breeders 
use battery brooders to grow chicks out 
for three or four weeks, then chicks are 
removed to other types of brooders. 


Government Poultry Films Fine.— 
During the meetings two new films, “Care 
of Baby Chicks” and “Selecting Eggs for 
Hatching” were shown for the first time. 
These two films are exceptionally good 
and entertaining as well as highly educa- 
tional. These films are available for as- 
sociation and school work. Those inter- 
ested in obtaining these films should ask 
their county agents or vocational teachers 
to obtain them for community use. 


‘Interesting Program.—From 2,000 to 
3,000 people sat in to all meetings. The 
building was cooled to a comfortable tem- 
perature. Because of the very efficient 
amplifiers those in the rear of the hall 
could hear as well as those down front. 
One of the most interesting papers was 
given by Professor James Halpin of the 
University of Wisconsin. Professor Hal- 
pin discussed the production of good 
hatching eggs. In closing, Halpin said 


that there were three factors that were 
of vital importance in obtaining high 
hatches of livable chicks. The first and 
most important as well as cheapest is 
sunlight; the second is cod liver oil, while 
the third is milk in some form. 


Business.—The outstanding business 
accomplishment of the convention was the 
completion of a merger whereby the Am- 
erican Baby Chick Producers’ Associa- 
tion consolidated with the International 
Baby Chick Association. This is a pro- 
gressive movement, for surely one large 
organization can serve the industry more 
acceptably and more efficiently than two 
smaller ones. 

It was decided to continue the adver- 
tising campaign to increase the use of 
hatchery chicks and to educate beginners 
to better care for chicks. A very clever 
demonstration showing results of last 
year’s campaign was given showing the 
many thousand letters and articles writ- 
ten as well as the winning articles. It 
was gratifying to see the South so well 
represented among the prize winners. 


Baby Chick Outlook.—Most hatch- 
ery operators had a very good season 
this past year and were quite optimistic 
about the next season—perhaps a little 
too optimistic. Certainly the hatchery 
capacity will be materially increased in 
practically every state. 

The outlook is better than ever for 
good, strong, livable chicks from produc- 
tive stock. People are being educated to 
the value of good chicks and frown on 
cheap, inferior chicks. 


a” 


The Progressive Far 








CHANGES MADE IN STAND 
OF PERFECTION 


HE American Poultry Association 

convention was held at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, August 5 to 9, inclusive, 
The time was devoted largely to revising 
the Standard of Perfection which is re. 
vised every eight years. 








Leghorn Size Increased.—The stand- 
ard weights of Leghorns were increased 
one-half pound. The weight for Leghorns 
will therefore be as follows after Jany- 
ary 1, 1930: cockerel, 5 pounds; hen 4% 
pounds; pullet, 4 pounds. Leghorn raisers 
should remember this change when mat- 
ing up the breeding pens for next year, 
It is not advisable to select large, over- 
sized birds without the proper type. 


Australorps Now Standard Breed— 
The Australorps were admitted to the 
Standard. This breed has made remark- 
able records in various egg-laying con- 
tests and deserved to be recognized in 
view of its qualifications and the determi- 
nation of breeders promoting it. 


One of the most important additions 
to the new Standard will be the descrip- 
tion, qualifications, etc., for Standard baby 
chicks. 

Leghorn Varieties Increased: — The 
Leghorn varieties were increased to im- 
clude Columbia Leghorns, Red Leghorns, 
and Black Tailed Red Leghorns. 

It is expected that the new Standard 
will be available about the first of the 
year. It can be obtained from the Amefi- 
can Poultry Association, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 


Traveling Over Georgia With Uncle Fred 


Some Observations Made in Candler, Jenkins, and Jefferson Counties 
By.G. F. HUNNICUTT 


What the Good Farmers of Can- 
dler County Are Doing 


N Monday, September 9, I went to 

Metter, Georgia, the county seat of 
Candler. This county was hard hit by 
the cyclone and the sand storm that fol- 
lowed it the last of 
April. Still, the 
farmers made fair 
crops of tobacco, 
cotton, and corn. The 
cotton crops were 
much better than I 
expected to find 
them. The boll wee- 
vil didn’t do the 
damage here that it 
did in Tattnall and 
Toombs counties. Candler is a fine agri- 
cultural county and it has some splendid 
farmers that do not devote all of their 
time to growing cotton. 

I enjoyed meeting again J. J. Hartley 
and his partner, Mr. Killgo. They are 
the watermelon growers of Candler 
County. This year they came out well, 
selling several cars for above $300 each. 
Mr. Hartley also sticks to the cantaloupe 
and he made some money on it. I like 
to meet any farmer who learns to make 
a success growing any food crop. We 
need more of this kind. 

Then while at Metter I had a talk with 
M. F. Jones, who has made a success 
growing peaches and raising chickens. 
He has never been a cotton grower, but 
he has managed to rear a family of ten 
children and educate them well. Such 
farmers as Mr. Jones are indeed “the salt 
of the earth.” 

Just to show what a farmer can do 
when things seemed ruined, one man 
planted four acres in tobacco and the 
sand storm killed all of his tobacco, but 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


he did not give up. He planted four 
acres in butterbeans and has sold over 
$1,000 worth of butterbeans. You cannot 
down a farmer who won't give up. 

I also enjoyed talking to my friend, 
George M. Bird, the Guernsey cow man. 
Mr. Bird now has a good herd of high 
class Guernseys and he is an enthusias- 
tic dairyman as well as a druggist. 

Metter has three tobacco warehouses 
and is one of the leading tobacco markets 
in Southeast Georgia. Metter also has 
the distinction of having three cotton 
gins, all right together but each under 
separate management and ownership. 


Alvin Neely’s Fine Corn Following 
Austrian Peas 


SPENT Friday, September 13, at Mil- 

len, Georgia. Jenkins County is mak- 
ing a good cotton crop, considering the 
seasons, far better than the adjoining 
counties. 

While at Millen G. E. McWhorter, ag- 
ricultural agent for the Central of Geor- 
gia railroad, came along and took me over 
to Louisville, Georgia. On our route we 
passed through the lower end of Burke 
County and we went by Alvin Neely’s 
farm to see his wonderful 14 acres of 
corn following a crop of Austrian win- 
ter peas. Many hundreds of farmers have: 
gone to see this piece of corn, and it was 
well worth their trip to see it. 

This piece of land was planted to to- 
bacco in 1928 and of course was fertili- 
zed liberally. In the fall Mr. Neely had 
it seeded to Austrian peas and they made 
a wonderful growth, averaging waist- 
high all over the field. He had to disk 
this land three times before he could 


turn these peavines under. He planted 
the Whatley Prolific corn, dropping the 
grains ten inches apart. He used no fer- 
tilizer. Many of the stalks have three 
good ears and all have two. He will gath- 
er 75 bushels of corn per acre. 


Mr. McWhorter said that they weighed 
the vines of the Austrian peas from ten 
square feet and it showed that Mr. Neely 
turned under 13,000 pounds of green stuff 
per acre. So he must have had the 
equivalent of over 700 pounds of nitrate 
of soda per acre. One thing is certain 
—he didn’t need any more nitrogen for 
this corn crop, as he applied 200 pounds 
of soda per acre on a strip through the 
field and no one was ever able to point 
it out. 

The farmer who dens not use Austrian 
peas or hairy vetch is sleeping over his 
best interest, and is losing money every 
year. I was glad to see a notice by Mr. 
Stephens, the county agent of Jenkins, 
saying that he had a carload of Austrian 
pea and hairy vetch seed to sell them. 


A Day Among the Jefferson 
County Farmers 


SPENT Saturday, September 14, at 

Louisville and Wadley, Georgia. Jef- 
ferson County is an exceptionally fine 
farming county, and thé crops are better 
this year than they were in 1928. Especi- 
ally is this true of the food crops. How- 
ever, the boll weevil has taken its toll in 
many a field of cotton and sometimes as 
much as 50 per cent. 

I was surprised to see what.a difference 
adjoining fields would show as to boll 
weevil damage. In talking to the farm- 
ers I found that the majority believed in 


early application of the syrup poison, but 
they were caught this year, as they were 
not looking for such a heavy infestation, 
Next year they should be prepared, for 
everything points to a still greater num- 
ber going into winter quarters this yeaf. 


I stopped to see the dairy farm of C 
H. Dawson. He now has a splendid herd 
of registered Jerseys and quite a bunch 
of beautiful heifers coming along. The 
boll weevil and hard times do not hurt 
Mr. Dawson. The grass and the corm 
grow just the same, and the cows give 
down the milk twice every day, while the 
young calves grow larger every succeed- 
ing day and grow more valuable each fe 
turning night. But our farmers are slow 
to learn from their own school of expef- 
ence that they should change their system 
of farming. 


While over at Wadley I ran across my 
friend of long standing, J. F. Goodsom 
Mr. Goodson makes a living growing 
corn and cotton and by grinding corr 
meal, but he makes his money by growing 
Tom Watson watermelons and selling the 
seed. He now has 1,2u0 pounds saved 
season, and then he sold three cars of 
melons besides. “Put this in your pipe 
and smoke it,” as the saying goes: 
farmer fares best who learns to gtoW 
some special crop and who makes a rep 
tation for having the best quality of 
crop for sale, whatever it may 
have watched Mr. Goodson for mafy 
years and he has quietly but surely fort 
ed ahead by dint of following out # 
line of good farming methods, and @ 
thousand more could do likewise. 
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Not all plants need a “sweet” 
some do better at a fairly high deg 
of acidity. It pays to know your Pm 
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DE LAVAL 
— the World’s Best 
¢ Cream Separator 


Asize and style for every need and purse 


Sold on easy monthly Fy aes «¢ 
trade allowances on old separators. 
See your De Laval Agent «+ + 
or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 


UREN Cay (ta 
ay oFarmand Poultry Fence 


Direct from Factory 
Giving better quality and 
lower prices for the past 40 
years has made my business 
the largest of its kind in the 
world — Over one million 
customers save money buy- 
ing from Jim Brown. High 
quality Farm fence for 


Less than I'/2c per Running Foot 
Ee Alsorock bottom factory prices 
| on Poultry Fence, Gates, Net- 
ting, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, 
Roofing, Paint, Stoves, Heat- 
Le" ers, Furnaces,Separators,Baby Wy 
Chicks, Brooders, Tires, etc. Bi 
Write for my big, new 


FREE CATALOG 
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ACTION AUTOMATI 


i the Trigger- 
t Pops a Gourette 


for a 
enjoy a bie Isugh. Either epvelose 
¥Y postman $1.79, plus postage on are 


pa 
‘ot Satisticd. 
Gept. 1910, 200 Hudson St., New York 


Callouses 


Quick relief for callouses, burn- 
ing soles, tender spots by these 
scothing, healing pads. 

Atall drug, shoe and dept. stores, 35¢ 


moar” jorder for 183.79 
al. Money ba 
PATHFINDER CO” 








Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 





ARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 







ESTABLISHED 1868 
3917 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 
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Pull Stumps by TRACTOR 


FE in HalftheTime! 











Tractor Drive Stump Puller 
easily fits any type tractor. One 
man operation. Lowest-cost 
work. 3 yr. guar. on castings. 
Also Hand and Horse Power 
Pullers. Write TODAY. 
HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 
2413 29 St. Centerville, ta. 
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GOOD ADVICE 


Never argue with a fool. Listeners may 
not know which is which.—The Healthy Home. 


COLD-BLOODED 
He—“I'd be willing to die a thousand deaths 
for you.” 
She—“Just one would suit me perfectly.” 


LIFE’S COMPENSATIONS 
When the cat’s away the mice will play— 
but maybe the cat’s not having such a rotten 
time either.—Life. 


A CRUSHING DISAPPOINTMENT 
He—“I never knew love was like this.” 
She—“‘Neither did I. I thought there were 

more flowers and candy to it.” 


DANGER SIGNAL 


Rastus—“Is dat lovelight whut 
shinin’ in yo’ eyes, honeylamb?” 

Mirandy—“Lovelight, nuthin! Yo’ jes watch 
yo’ step, niggah. Dat’s mah stoplight.” 


Ah sees 


CONSOLATION 


Dear Old Soul (visiting her very sick broth- 
er)—‘I’ve a very nice letter from Emily. She 
she’s so sorry she ain’t able to come 
and see you, but she hopes to be able to 
come to the funeral.” 


WORTH ABOUT A DOLLAR 


He—“‘I’m going to buy myself a harem.” 

It—‘What do you mean? You can’t buy 
a harem, can you?” 

He—‘‘Sure. I saw a sign at a gas station 
that ‘Six gals. for a dollar.’” 


says 


said: 


SLOW WORK 
“You are taking the census?” 
“Te. 
“Why did you let that woman detain you 
four hours?” 
“I asked about 
Courier-Journal. 


her children.”—Louisville 


HE HURT EASILY 


A lady, soliciting for a charity fund, ap- 
proached a Scotchman and handed him a 
card with the inscription:— 

“Charity Fund—Give Till It Hurts.” 


The Scotchman read it, then, with tears in 
his eyes, handed it back to the fair solicitor. 
“Lady,” he said brokenly, “the verra idea 
hurts.”—Southern Lumber Journal, 


CUT HER COMPANY 
Judge—‘‘Well, 
Ball.” 

Snow Ball—‘‘Yessah, Boss, Ah’s back here 
afore you agin; this time®Ah has a cause.” 
Judge—“Well, what is it, Snow Ball?” 


here you are again, Snow 
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Here's a low-priced tire 
that isn't skimped 


T IS easy to build tires to sell at a price, but to 
build good tires tosellata price is another matter. 


Buckeye tires are built by Kelly-Springfield 
workmen under the supervision of the same 
engineering staff that has made Kelly-Springfield 
the world’s most famous quality tire. They are 
full size and full ply, and are made of a grade of 
material not usually found in casings of this price 
class. They will give service such as you would 
expect only from a higher priced product. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town™ 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE TIRES 





Snow Ball—‘‘Jedge, what would you do if 
somebody would steal youah wife?” 
Judge—“I’d cut her company, Snow Ball, 


and let it drop at that.” 
Snow Ball—‘Dat’s jes’ 
Ah cut him deep.” 


| HAMBONE'S MEDITATIONS | 
| 


what Ah did—and | 





| 
| 





By J. -, air Copyright, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
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DAT TOWN MAN DONE 
BouGHT His-SEF A 
FARM But HE AIN’ 
JES’ ZACLY “TUK UP 


FARMIN’ it —-- HE 
JES’ TRYIN’ OUT , 
AG-ICUL TURE Now, 























































ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
You wouldn’ know some folks wuz 








alive ef *twa’n’t fuh dey kickin”! 


| gale at every 









Built by Kelly-Springfield 











Ads are RELIABLE | 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive ‘Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
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To Run Store 
On Wheels 
Sell the largest, 



























finest quality line dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
of daily necessi- advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,”’ 
ties from your and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
ear No. exper. us within thirty days from date of order, we 


will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fradu- 
lent misrepresentations in our ,advertising col- 4 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 


fence necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 
Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. q 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 

orae. Two lipes mean two 
profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
Write for details about our new proposition. 


FURST-McNESS CO., Dept. 457 Freeport, Il, 






between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, 






however; nor does this guarantee cover { 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. ’ 







































StopSoil Washi 
Dopo ce DER, 
Cay 


The great farm builder 


L 


Yield from 4% acre one season of MAR- 
TIN-Terraced land often pays for thit 
splendid tool. Also makes ditches—cleans 
ditches—makes roads. 2 Types—V-sha 
and flat-bottom. Horses or tractor. SOLD 
On Af DAYS’ TRIAL. Send for fre 
catalog. 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO 
Box 3031 Owensboro, Ky. 










TERRACING sloping fields to prevent 
soil-washing —and to conserve moisture —is 
the way farmers everywhere make their 
farms produce more—pay more! Keep 
your rich top soil at home! Save expensive 
ertilizer! Make thin, worthless acres grow 
full crops! 

The MARTIN is the Terracing Tool. No 
cogs nor levers. Low priced. Termsif wanted. 
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Classified Ads 


Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 


Collara, 
Royston, 


Cabbage, 
Sexton Co., 


C.0.d. 
Tomato: 500, 85c; 
Ga., Valdosta, Ga. 

Cabbage and Collard plants: 1,000, $1 
Good plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. 


not promises.’’ 
1,000, $1.50. 


“Plants, 








5,000, $5. 


Schroer 










































































Company, Birmingham, Ala 
For Sale. 
ated on and near Alabama highway No. 41 
ern Railroad. W. M. Wedgworth, Wedgworth 
County), Ala. 











Birmingham-Montgomery Highway. Divided in 
farms. All modern improvements, 


of Birmingham. L. B. Riddle. 


Near new 


Columbiana, 











of farms for sale. 
fine markets, 
Prices $15 to $40 
Opelika Chamber 


Send for our list 
ways, good schools, 
and poultry raising. 
terms of payment. 
Opelika, Ala. 


an 
of 


nere. 





630 acres rich, 
(America’s most profitable crop): 
city limits, 65,000 population Dairy, stock, 
flowing well, plenty cheap labor; cleor 
Corn 125 bushels acre, hay 6 tons 
clover pastures. $35,000, easy terms. 
cheap. C. M. Brannan, Brickyard, 
Farm Londs for Sale.—450 acres near Gadsden, 
state highway, with 300 acres under plow. Fine 
dence, barn and artificial lakes. Will sell part; terr 
200 acres mountain land near Ashland, Alabama, 
8 room residence and artificial lake; $15 per acre; ter! 
80 acres in Attalla, Alabama; per acre; 
Many fine farms on Sand Mount 
is everywhere. Write me your wants. R. 
Albertville, Ala. 


Bargain. land; 


acres pecans 


improved river 


1929. 
winter 
sell part 








G, 


Trust Dept., Birmingham Trust & Savings 


Small or large tracts of farm ‘lands, situ- 
and South- 
(Hale 
Riddledale Farm for “Sale.—Most attractive plaice on 

i two 
Twenty-seven miles 


high- 
profitable for dairying 
Easy 
Commerce, 
400 
3 miles 
imple- 
$15,000 
Wonderful 
Also 


on 
resi- 


ns 


with 


ns. 


terms. 
n, where prosperity 
Rowland, 







































Georgia 


BE YOUR OWN 


iN 2930 





CARROLL COUNTY, ONE OF GEOR- 
GIA’S LEADING COTTON, DAIRY 
AND POULTRY COUNTIES, INVITES 
YOU TO SHARE ITS PROSPERITY 


amount of time and labor in return 
good home and a substantial income. 


HERE ARE SOME REAL BARGAINS 


BARGAIN No. 13.—320 acres, with 200 
acres in cultivation. This farm is 
cated 1% miles south of Jake and about 
11 miles west of Carrollton. Convenient 


lo- 


to schools and churches. One 6-room 
house, one 4-room house, one 3-room 
g house, three good barns; other out- 


buildings. Will consider dividing it into 
3 separate farms. Reasonably priced. 


BARGAIN No. 14.—Here is a good farm 
on State Route No. 1, 1 mile north of 


Roopville and about 9 miles south of 
Carrollton. 101% acres, 75 acres in cul- 
tivation. Convenient to schools and 


churches. On this farm is a good 6- 
room house, good barn and other out- 
buildings. 


BARGAIN No. 15.—A desirable farm of 
40 acres, 35 in cultivation. Located 4 
miles southwest of Carrollton, fairly 
convenient to schools and churches. 
Has one 4-room house, one 2-room 
house and barn. If you want a small 
farm, here it is at the right price. 


Seite er datete- eee 


acres, with 2 
Located about 


BARGAIN No. 16.—50 
acres in cultivation. 
miles northeast from Whitesburg and 
about 12 miles east of Carrollton. Fair- 
ly convenient to schools and churches. 
One 4-room house and barn. Priced 
right. 


MAIL 


a 


5 
5 


THE COUPON TODAY 

FOR A FREE BOOKLET DESCRIBING 

THESE FARMS AND MANY OTHERS 
THAT WILL INTEREST YOU 


CARROLL LAND CGO. 
Box B Carrollton, Ga. 
CARROLL LAND CO., 

Box B, Carrollton, Ga. 

I am interested in Bargain No. .... as 
listed above. Also, please send me your 
free booklet describing many other choice 
farms priced as low as $500 and up. 












LANDLORD 


We have more than 100 choice farms priced 
low and available on easy terms to farmers 
who are willing to invest a reasonable 
for a 





Colonization Agent, 966 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


a Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is,expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 


Single Tiger Lilies 20c¢; post - 














Amaryllis bulbs 25c. 








paid, Mary Carter, Rt. 2, Atmore, Ala 
Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 
C.0.d. Cabbage and Collards, $1 per 1,000. E. W. 


Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga 








Cabbage plants: 35c, 100; $1. 25, 500; $2.25, 1,000; 
postpaid Murray Plant (o., Irvington, Ala. 
200, GO0e: 500 


Fall heading Cabbage and Collards: 
Ww. 


$1; 1.000, $1.75; postpaid H. Branan, Gordon, 








500, 9c: 








1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Moss packed. D. Waldrip, 
Gainesville, Ga, 

Winter heading Cabbage and Collards: 200, 60¢; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid Lewiston Plint Farm, 


Lewiston, Ga, 








Pay the Mailman 
ing varieties: 500, 
Co., Albany, Ga. 

Cabbage plants and Collard plants now ready. All 
leading varieties. Prices by parcel post, postpaid: 500 
for $1.10; 1,000 for $2. By express, any quantity, $1 
per 1,000. Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. P. D. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage and Collard plants, lead- 
65ce; 1,000, $1. Piedmom Plant 

















The Progresswe Far 





Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 


Large 
Salesmen wanted. Cag. 
Concord, Ga. 











Send for new catalog listing Pecans, Satsuma Orange 
and complete line fruit and ornamental plants for the 









































thousand. Piedmont Plant Company, Greenville, 8S. C. 
Flowers 
Mixed Iris, 10 varieties: $1.50 per 100. Frances 
Flower Garden, Sardis, Miss. 
21 varieties gorgeous colored tris. The garden’s 


greatest beautiflers (including ‘‘Dream,” the best pink), 
labeled and postpaid for only $1. Six orders for only 





$5. Color circular free. Tell your neighbors. A. B. 
Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 
Strawberries 
Leading varieties Strawberries: 500, $2: 1,000, $3.75, 






Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Klondyke Strawberry plants; inspected, € 
shipped promptly. 


2.75 thousand, mailed; 
thousand, expressed; 









af - 
5,000 up, $2 thousand. Gaines 
ville Plant Farm, Gainesville. Ga. 


Klondyke, Thomp- 






















Strawberry ~ Plants.—-Missionary, 
son, Aroma; several other varieties; all certified and 
new ground grown. Sent express collect: $3 per thou- 
sand; 5,000 lots, $2. 10,000 lots or more, $2.50 per 
thousand, Also the at Mastodon Everbearing, $2 
per hundred. W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tenn 

Nursery Stock 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Zest varieties Apple and Peach trees low as 0 
Grape vines 3c. Ornamental shrubs 1c. Everereens 
y Catalog free. Benton County Nursery, Box 10° 
Rogers, Ark. th : J 

Extra choice heavy bearing Papershell Pecan and 
other fruit trees World’s largest pecan nursery Free 
catalog and planting guide. Bass Pecan Company, 
Tumberton ss 





It’s Easy to Sell “Old 
Hickory” Chicks 





JNO. M. JACKSON 


poultry. 











This is what Jno. M. Jackson, proprietor, Jack- 
son’s Hatchery, Brownsville, Tenn., wrote us 
after this last year’s hatchery season. 
will be interested in his letter which follows :— 


“I have advertised my 
baby chicks four seasons in the classified 
columns of THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
ER. Again I want to say that I have re- 
ceived more business through your paper 


than from ALL OTHER papers combined. 


“T have installed a late model Smith 52,000- 
egg machine and will use more space and 
other editions of Progressive Farmer. 
I would not think of operating a hatchery 
without employing Progressive Farmer Classi- 
fied ADS to find a market for my chicks.” 


This splendid letter from our friend, Mr. Jack- 
son is similar to many others we have receiv- 
ed. His success is not unusual. 
good chick, makes prompt shipments and uses 
the South’s best advertising medium to make 
sales for his output. 


Thousands 


ing stock, and hatching eggs by using Classi- 
fied Ads. 
you are assured of reaching people that will 
believe in you and your product. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER has a com- 
bined circulation of 550,000 in the South that 
may be reached at a reduced rate. 
rates and circulation at top of classified page 
for each of our five editions. 








You 


“Old Hickory” 


Really 


He hatches a 


of our readers are interested in 
Tell them about your chicks, breed- 





Every ad is guaranteed reliable and 





See the 





Classified Ads Will Tell and Sell 
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“ee HI 9 : ’ : 
Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga, he a We SS South Quolity, stock, reasonable prices. Harlan Farms 
: ; " " pc 2 5 Rermude , ursery, Inc., Lockhart, Ala, 
: This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many For Sule Cabbage, Collards and ere ie Ror —<——— oe ne 
advertisers to use other editions as per list below. State plainly what editions you wish to use. Pollect. Tennessee Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. : P39 _o™ i" neath’ a grafted Taam 
an ; , . . 3 + mtone, ala. i Pes wxtri ’ y, large rooted. Ss 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. Additional cote wee can “Ceitseien  Wuinmald : stock, 7 feet and over, $1 each. ‘nn “Silas ae 
insertions same rate. plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 3, while they last, Bolinger Pecan Co., Butler, Ala,” 
Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. Note rates D@F postpaid. Chas. S. Beasley, Castleberry, Ala. "Beech and Ageie trees, 88. 7.80 aoe —__., 
inch in table below. P Cabbage plants now ready Postpaid: 1,000, $1.50 Yellow Delictous and Blood “Red ‘Deion nee 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- hy exprenh, any quamtity, $1. 1,000. Satisfaction guar- Small or large lots. Plums, Pears, Cherries. Oneal 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance, anteed. Address Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. Ornamental trees, 
ee tat 7 oor oo ge vines, evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. Tennessee 
Edition— Cireutation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— pesttin® Ee the; celine: 2,006, 51; 5.000, $473, ee eene:_ Eee 100, Clrvens, Tome. 
P Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fila....... 6c a word $6.50 per inch Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Luce- Pecans for Profit.—The ‘“‘last word’ of state and Fed. 
MRD cccccccecces 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 8c a word 7.50 per inch dale, Miss. eral agricultural authorities and experienced pe 
Carolinas-Virginia. 150,000 N. C., 8, C., and Va..... 10c a word 9.50 per inch —_—— a «20 TOWErS ON CTOTY Phase Of pecan culture, including em 
x Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 6.50 per inch Frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants, postpaid: trol of cisease and insect pests, is obtainable in the 
entucky ~' 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. Express f.o.b., $1 per thousand. last ‘‘Proceedings of the National Pecan Growers’ Ag. 
All five editions... 550,000 Whole South ........... 80¢ a word 30.80 per inch leg plants, prompt shipment. Tifton Potato Co., i ak Ww 4° Z ee Abbot, Secy-Treas., Spring 
ifton, Ga ill, Aija., for information. 
} Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 10 million Cabbage and Collard plants for winter — 
4 oe F wo oe POOOD Pere Oia. a heading. Copenhagen, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch: 
pina at 1.000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.50; expresse«|. Seeds 
, FE bf S | R F F S i R Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga 
arms or a e or ent arms or a e or ent Now shipping daily frostproof Cabbage and Collard Clover 
- ylants. Any ariety, ny uamtity. Moss packed. 
| _ Classified Ads, in these columns will introduce Mr. , Would like to hear from owner having nice farm Peatnata: 100, “40c: 300, $1: 1.000" $1.75. *xpre. Black Medic mixture for pastures, $18 hun 
Seller to Mr. Buyer. or_ sale, L. Whitten, Sumner, Miss. $1, thousand, Vickers Plant Farms, Hattiesburg, . Lomberts, Darlington, Ala. 
Alabama Farming is profitable in Western Florida and South- Cabbage plants ready to ship. Field grown, well tuchanan’s Buck Brand hardy Utah Alfalfa, best for 
ern Alabama. Almost every variety of truck, fruit an | rooted and stocky. Jersey Legon oe op the South; hundred pounds $26 Dakota Twelve, $31 
— ™ general farm crops, also semi-tropical fruits thrive in Copenhagen Market. Prices: postpaid, 50¢ or $1; Kansas, $24. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. : 
CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS this rich soil. Climate permits outdoor work every day 1,000 for $1.75; express collect, $1 per 1,000, any 
FOR SALE and assures 300 growing days. Native grasses, culti- quantity. Write or wire Davis Plant Company, Tifton, Cotton 
sie Stax’ Plat 2 pre Cc vated forage, feed crops insure excellent returns from Georgia. 
on e Marbury ateau in Autauga Coun- dairying and stock raising. A proven poultry section. : ne : aa nc ie “ Pedigreed Wannomaker-Cleveland Ti Boll 
ty in tracts of 40 acres and up. Easy terms, Abundant rainfall, good schools, roads and living con- Fagg laneee Feeie— Nee cee dk tee seed. Buy early and save money. Wm P Wau 
Write for literature and special list of — oe Seren, Cane oe, er Boot $1.10; 1,000 for $2; by express, charges not prepaid: Maker, St. Matthews, S.C. oe 
farm bargains today. ern markets. Free booklet, ‘‘Farming in Western Flor- 599 for 75c; 1,000 to he he #.% ee , Wannamaker’s Pedigree Big Boll Dixie Triumph, 
TOE ROWELL ida and Southern Alabama.”’ Write C. B, Michelson, ge Ag £ © eet roe ae ‘s1 ua the best wil, reslstant cotton known, Wm. P. Wanna- 
; 3 "SS, = per i, 2 ov an = Ot elle . maker, St. Matthews, S, C 








Oats 


Genuine high grade Texas Red Rust Proof Oats, Se 








hushel Extra heavy Fulghum Oats, 90c¢ bushel.  Ab- 
ruzzi_ Rye, $2.50 bushel. Common Rye, $1.75. Geo. 
M. Callen, Selma, Ala 

Oats! Oat Pure certified Bancroft Seed Oats; 
ripens evenly; stand Idnger overripe; withstand cold 
see makes bigger yields. $1.25 per bushel, f.0.b, 
t. M 


Turner. Royston, Ga. 





Rye 

Abruzzi Rye, $1.75 bushel. 
Carolina’s largest shipper. 
McIntosh, Hayesville, N. 


White Rye, $1.65 bushel. 
Check now please. H, RB 





Miscellaneous Seeds 

Fulghum Oats and Abruzzi Rye: Carolina grown. 
Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 8. C. 

Hairy Vetch, $11.75 hundred. All cover crop and 
pasture seed. Free booklet. Lamberts, Darlington, 
Alabama, 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $10 bushel, Sweet 
Clover, 93% pure, $3. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


For Sale.—Fulghum, Appler, Rustproof Oats, Abrunai 
Rye, Blue-stem Wheat, airy Vetch, Rape, Winter 
Peas. fest prices and seed. Geo. C. Nunn, Perry, 
Georgia. 














New Garden Seeds.—Cabbage: Early Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Duteh, 





$1 pound. Purple Top White Globe Turnips, 35c. 
Mustard, 35c, Collard, 35¢, All postpaid. W. W. 
Williams, Quitman, Ga 

For Sale.—Hairy Vetch 10%c. Austrian Peas 18e. 
Less than bag lots add le. Genuine Abruzzi Rye, $2.3, 
Coker strain Pulghum Oats, South Carolina grown, 
$1.10 Wanted—Cowpeas, especially Crowders, Athens 
Seed Company, Athens, Ga. 


Rye produces most grazing; 


Buchanan’s Abruzzi 
bushel $2.50. Rosen $1.60. Southern $1.50. Winter 
Turf Oats, bushel $1.10. Fulghum, Appler and Texas 
Red, S5e. Imported Hairy Vetch, pound lsc; 100 
pounds $13. Austrian Winter Peas, pound 18c; 10 
pounds $16, Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis. 


Tennessee, 
2 Tennessee $4. 
yushel bag $4. 

$13. Austrian 





Abruzzi Rye, 2% bushel bag, 
Oats: Fulghum, Appler, Burt, 5 
Hairy Vetch: pound 15c; 100 pounds 
Winter Peas: pound 18c; 100 pounds $16, Rape, Dwarf 
Essex, pound 25c¢c Turnips: Seven Top, Purple Top 
and Frost King, pound 30c. Peanuts: farmers’ 8st 
Alabama Runners, 100 pounds $4.25; Small White 

Goff Mercantile Co, 


Spanish $5.25, Cash with order, 


Enterprise, Ala. 


Hairy Vetch: 220 pounds, lle pound; smaller quan 
tities 11%c. Austrian Peas: 220 pounds, 12c pound; 
smaller quantities 12%c. Crimson Clover, 220 pounds, 
lic pound; smaller quantities L5c. Alfalfa (hardy 
common): 120 pounds, 27e pound; 60 pounds, 28; 
sinaller quantities 29c. Abruzzi Rye, $2.25 | 
Tall Mountain Rye, $2 bushel. Vetch and Pea Inoct- 
lation: size % bushel, 30°: bushel 50¢; 3% b 
$1.40; 5 bushel $1.75. Alfalfa and Clover Inoculation: 
size 14 bushel, 40c; % bushel, 60c; bushel, $1. H. & 
Cofer & Co., Athens, Ga. 








——e 
——— 


: Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


chicks every day in 
Mansfield Hatchery 


the year. Hatching ‘em 


taby ’ 
Company, Louisville, 


ince 1888. 
Kentucky. he 

State Accredited Chicks.—Alabama’s best 
ind quality = right. Hamilton’s Electric 
Grove Hill, Ala. __ ee 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Las 
breeds, $7.50 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parse 
Kansas. ___ ee 

Barred Rocks, Reds, $14 per hundred. Leghorns $12 
This is special fall price on quality chicks, the 
kind we have. The Southland Hatchery, Collins 
Alabama. 

Certified chicks from 200 egg cockerels. 
Leading varieties. Prices within reach of all. 
delivery. Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Bor 
trenham, Texas. 


otra ———— — ee 
GET BIG BREEDS FOR BROILERS 

State supervised codperative cars of young chickens 

will be shipped this winter. You are urged to a: 

Alabama State Accredited in big breeds. _ 

Reds, Wyandottes, Giants are best. 

RAMSEY’S, ATMORE, ALABAMA ___— 


Accredited Chicks, 6%c up. Big, healthy, quick 0 
turing money makers. Two weeks guarantee to 
Leading varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, 
625, Clinton, Mo. __ eee 
Bie husky chicks, guranteed to live, only 7%4¢ up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival om 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. 
Hatchery, Box S-8, Windsor, Mo. ____—— 
Our fall chicks will make you money. Strong ws 
sturdy chicks from the choicest flocks in the on 
‘Eggline Quality’ chicks have a reputation, — 
ate it. Write today. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, “]) 7] 
ence, Ala. 


(Classified Ads. continued on next 





_ Prices 
Hatchery, 











tested. 
Blood testes 
101, 
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LIBERAL ADVANCES | 


I 


-_ CO-OPS MAKE MORE| 








HE Federal Farm Board has arrang- 

ed for additional loans to cotton co- 
iperative marketing associations of the 
South. Some time ago the Board agreed 
to advance 25 per cent of the value of 
cotton on which the associations had fixed 
a definite price, this advance to be supple- 
mental to a 65 per cent loan already made 
by Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. 
This supplemental loan, making the total 
advances by government agencies equal 
to 90 per cent of the fixed value of cot- 
ton, was specially designed to meet the 
needs of cotton farmers, members of co- 
jperatives, who wish to realize the full 
price of their cotton when they need 
money, without regard to whether the 
cotton actually has been sold by the asso- 
ciation. The additional loan agreement, 
now entered into between the board and 
the cotton codperatives, provides for a 
supplemental 10 per cent advance on cot- 
ton on which prices have not been fixed. 
This cotton having previously been 
pledged to the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Zanks for 65 per cent of its face value, 
the additional 10 per cent to be loaned by 
the Federal Farm Board will permit the 
codperative to advance to its members 75 
per cent of the value of the cotton at 
time of delivery by the member to the 
association. 

These two types of loans should result 
in a very considerable increase in deliver- 
ies and in membership of the associations 
themselves. 

Plans are also under way by the cotton 
cooperatives, with the approval of the 
Farm Board, for the formation of a na- 
tional financing and selling organization, 
which it is hoped will include in its mem- 
bership all of the cotton codperatives of 
the South, and which will serve as a cen- 
tral organization for codperative cotton 
in much the same way that the Farmers’ 
National Grain Corporation, now in pro- 
cess of formation, is expected to serve 
the grain codperatives of the United 
States. The same general policy of cen- 
tralization of -effort in the marketing of 
agricultural commodities will apply to 
other farm products. 





"INEXPENSIVE BLACKBOARD 


LACKBOARDS of any size are usu- 

ally quite expensive but one woman 
found a way to make one that costs less 
than 75 cents. She bought an inexpen- 
sive dark green window shade and a can 
of flat black paint. Two coats of the 
paint were applied to the shade, which 
when dry became a blackboard that could 
be rolled up out of the way when not 
in use, 


— 





Rhode Island Reds 


For Exchange.—8 Rhode Island Red pullets for 8 
Dark Cornish Game pullets. P. Glenn, Rt. 
Titus, Ala. 





Wyandottes 


Improve your flock with a Jersild’s Invincible Strain 























White Wyandotte cockerel, Also pens, hens and pul- 
lets. Catalog free. Peter Jersild, Foley, Alu. 
Ducks 
White Indian Runner ducks, $2 each. B. W. Wil- 
liams, Kendrick, ss 
Pekin Ducks.—Choice young ~ breeders, $3 a_ pair. 
Also Muscovys, $3.50 a pair. Kelley Poultry Farm, 
Slocomb, Ala. 
Turkeys 
Three Mammoth Bronze young toms, fit to head any 
flock, ten dollars each. Money refunded if not satis- 
fled Can furnish young pen, 2 hens and tom, for 
25 dollars. Write Charles Dew, Trussville, Ala. 
Canaries 
For Sale.—Canaries; green, yellow, oranve, bro : 
i0 years experience. Write for prices. Mis. W. A. 
Slaughter, Nauvoo, Ala. 
Incubators 
Used Miller Ideal Incubator. 11.700 capacity; price 
$500. Peach Poultry Company, Fort Valley, ‘ 





Miscellaneous 


Beauty Culture Instruction 

the best paying profes- 
good salary, Steaciy 
to qualified graduates. 


Girls! Learn Beauty (»Iture, 
sion. Pleasant, dignified work, 
employment. Positions assured 
Highest grade training. Includes all subjects. Reason- 
able rates. Write for information. Scarbrough Acad- 
emy of Hair and Beauty Culture, 940 S. Cooper St., 








Memphis, Tenn, 
Clothing 
All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sam- 
ple. Never sold through agents. MacHenry Serge 
(o., 1719 West North Ave., Bultimore, Md. 
Coffee 
Pure Coffee; wonderful flavor; 40¢ pound, postpaid. 
A. H. Rieder & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 





Farm Machinery 


The Cook Ditcher will do 
Priced low. Turner Ditcher Co., Box 
”m, Ala. 


yrour terracing job right. 
2445, Rirming- 





and night with Rife’s Hy- 
craulie Ram, No attention. no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 


We are distributors for the best in Tractors, Farm 
Implements, Wagons, Barn Equipment, Milking Ma- 
chines, Water Pumps, Feed Mills, Ensilage Cutters 
and Wire Fence. Write or come to see us for prices 
nd detailed information. Yeilding Bros. Co., 2129 
‘nd Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Water pumps water day 














Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 
a Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
































Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 

Re«istered Duroc pigs. 3 months old; good ones. 

S Bartlett, Cedar Hill, Tenn. 

Ihurec boars, ready for service; cholera immuned; 
sotisfaction guaranteed; $30 each. Allen Adair, Paris, 
Kentuely 

Essex 

Purebred registered big bone Black Essex, Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. V. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 
Guinea Hogs 

Big Bone Guinea Hogs.—Eight weeks oo)! pigs, 

$12.50. R. D. Sandlin, Winfield, a. 
Hampshires 

gg Manethie pigs, gilts. Clifford RB. Zehner, 
Athens 

Hi mpshire > hog Ss, all ages; piss $8, Forrest ‘wens, 
Pingen, Ark. 

For Sale.—Registered O. I. C. boar, two years ol! 
. * Nunn, Loachapoka, Ala. 

0. 1. ¢, 80 poun: is, $20: 150 pounis. $20; 
175 pounds, ; 200 pounds. $40. Pigs, 40 pounds, 
$15; pair. warete ited. $28. Pedigreed, immuned 4] 
Fester, Rushville, Tl. 

Poland-Chinas 

Poland Chinas, $10. McMahan Bros., Sevierville, 
ennessee ° 

Ny Poland Chinas.—The best boar in Georgia 
for sale. wy, @. Wilbanks, Raymond, Ga. 








Chinas 





istered, highly bre d, Big Type ~ Poland 
ynable, Lone Oak Farm, Rt. 3, Shannon, Miss. 
~T0 Bi Big Type Poland Chinas for sale. Oldest and 
best herd in the South, Elmore Cathey, Hermitage, 
Tennessee, 
Big Type Poland China pigs; if you want t the good 








easy feeding kind by 800 pound boar, Also bred gilts. 
Write M. J Gray, Athens, Ala 
Guernseys 
Choice purebred Guernsey bulls by proven sires. out 
f teste! dams. Reasonable prices. Gayoso Farms, 
Horn Lake, Miss. 
Holsteins 
Write Knapp Farm, Peabody College Nashville, 


Tennessee, for description of proven registered Holstein 
sire from dams making over twenty-six pounds of butter 
and six hundred pounds of milk per week, and ten tons 





of milk in ten months. * 
Jerseys 
Rull calves from Register of Merit dams. Gardner 


Rros., Auburn, Ala. 


Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Lake Farms Rt. 5. Birmingham, Ala. 


Jersey bull calves; all sons “of Monesty’s s 

and from prize winning dams; pric 
is no better in Alabama. Baccus “Mer- 
Glen Allen, Ala. 








Registered 
Oxford Prince 
each There 
cantile Co., 








_ Classified Ads 






PAP LP PPL LAL LALLA APS 


Sell your Seeds 


lassified and profitable way—use 
veel 


easy 


Baby Chicks 
on -Quality’’ Chicks Only.—All our chicks are from 
ama accredited and inspected flocks. eds, Barred 


pore and White Leghorns. Write for prices and 
alogue, Garner’ s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 

ate Chicks.—Now. is the time to get those chicks 
nish _ fryers and early spring layers, We can fur- 
“4 hode Island Reds, Barred Rocks and Leghorns. 
Alabama us your wants. Florence Hatchery, Florence, 


Baby Chick s 











Big, healthy, liveable chicks, Thou- 


fis ane Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes: 
ed $1 0. Giants: $14, 100. Leghorns and heavy mix- 
mad! ‘ostage prepaid. Guarantee prompt ship- 
— ¢.o.d. if desired, Speciai quotations larger 
Unts. Pullets for sale, Capital Farms, Columbia, 


South ¢ 
at Caroling a 





potty Chicks Purebred, every chick selected. Barred 
White Rhode Island Reds, $14 per 100; White Rocks, 
“neg Wea indottes, Buff Orpingtons, $15 per 100; 

oe reels assorted, $13 per 100; White Leghorrs. 
Week Leghorns, Anvconas, $13 per 100. Thousands 
Weodla Shipments prepaid, live delivery guaranteed 
wn Ha atcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 





Leghorns 


gure’ 300 ege blood White: Leghorns. 
Rh r. to lay pullets, and cocterels. Catalogue 
indy Stuarts Draft, Va. 


Special sole 
free. 








Te LEGHORN hens and males now half price. 
“ sands of laying pullets. Also hatching eggs, etc. 

woe tal pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
Catal Winners 20 ec rg contests. Records to 320 ers. 
of and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 





—See B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Plymouth Rocks 
on™ Rock cockerels from high producers, $2.50 
ts, W. rs Ratley, Midway, Ala. 


Goats 





Milk goats. Foat Farm, Cushman, Ark. 
Sheep 
Wented, Sheep.—Two-year-old early bred pet ewes 
Compton, Dawes, 4 Ala. ___(Mobile Route 1 








Two or More Breeds 


Monticello, Fla.—Three Holstein hut!s 
one full grown’ Jersey bull: one full 
cow, All registefed, with papers, 


K. B. Trefry. 
nearly grown; 
grown Holstein 
£200 ¢.0.b 





Dogs 


Terrier puppies for sale. 
Corona, Ala. 


Ret George Po¢, Rt. 1, 


Rex 30 


"Hundred i “hunting hounds. ‘Hunting | supplies. _ hias- 
kaskia, CC17, Herrick, Tl. 


Wanted.—Five hundred tree hounds, 
Tyeck Brothers, G13, Herrick, 11. 

Purebred Police Puppies.—Females $10; 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, 





Buyers write. 





males $13. 
Minn. 

hest of 
Tenner, 





38 months old pedigreed puppies; 
$15; females $10. 0. M. 


Airedales 
breeding; males 
Hoschton, Ga, 


Newfoundlands, St 
Descriptive 
Minn. 





Terriers: shined 
Tilmer Thompson, 


Bernards, Rat 
circular free. 


0.0.0, 


Elmore, 





Lock! Full blooded Tan July gip, 18 months Did 
good work on coon and opossum last season with 
parents. $16 takes her. I. Mason, Shortleaf, Ala 





Coonhounds, combination fur _ hunters, Foxhounds. 
Reagle rabbit hounds. Dog Feed, Huntine Horns, 
Supplies Catalogue. Riverview Kennels, Desk A-3, 
Ramsey, Tl. 





Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseeses of dogs. Instructions on féeding. care an? 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrate. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St.. Richmond, Va. 





Honey 


New crop pure table Honey: six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
one 5-gallon can $5.25; six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5- 
sillon cans $9.95. Houma, La. 








wulf Coast Bee Co.. 





Insecticides 
Buchanan’s Paradichlorobenzene —Kill peach 
borers. Pound 60c; 5 pounds $2.40; 10 pounls 
postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 


Kodak Finishing 
Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Rirmingham, Ala 
First roll developed, with six prints and regular 35« 
enl-rgement, all for 25c. Alston Studio, Littleton, N.C. 
Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
clossy prints for 15c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 


mingham, Ala 


tree 
$3.75; 
Tenn, 





White Co., 




















Of Interest to Women 
Quilt Pieces 2-poun rolls, 
15 yards pereales., ginthams, 
clors. Pay postman 69¢ plus postage. 
mium given with order for 4 rolls $2.69, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Thomas Thompson, 
ette, Ala. 


containing approximately 
prints, ete., all sizes and 
Beautiful pre- 
plus postage 
Bay Min- 





Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 





linean). Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washineton. D. ©. Honorable methods. 
Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents Send 
sketch or model for intsruction or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charee for information on how to procee:t. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Recistered Patent Attorney, 775 


Security Bank Building, W. ashington D 





Schools and Colleges 





Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tobacco 


Good smok- 


Sest Red Leaf chewing, 10 pounds $2.60. 
Collier To- 


ing, 10 pounds $1.50. You pay postage. 
baceo Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


Tobacco.—Prepaid. 





guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 





$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50: 10, $2.75. Best smok- 


ing, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin Agent. Sharon, Te>n. 


Leat Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic one | you get a good job. The cost to 











Chewin:, 
$1.50. Pipe 
Tardwell, Ky 





you is sma No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville “Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville 
Tennessee. 





Situation Wanted 


Want to superintend vour farm. With cotton growing 


record Can furnish best of references. Henry M 
Hill. Rt. 4, Jasper, Ala. 

Erperienced diversified farmer with family wants 
nesition on well eauipned dairy, poultry, truck farm 
David asesnbanentd Rt. 2, Hazlehurst, Miss. 
Wanted.—15 gray foxes, $5 each. T. J. Miller, 


Dawson, Ga, 


hese Wested 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 


We start you without a dollar. 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnnecessary. 


Concerd 





Soaps, Extracts. Per- 
Carna- 





tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 

jet Our Free Sample Case—Toilet articles. flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerms 
Co.. Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 





$12.00 daily showing new Linenlike Tablecloth, Wash 








like oileloth. No laundering. Sample free. Bestever, 
#48 Irving Park Station, Chicaro. 
You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 


mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 


Sprinkle. Plater, 530. Marion. Indiana. 


New Shirt Proposition.—No capital or ex 
Commissions in advance. Samples 
569 Broadway. New York. 

to colored 
agents, 
Rich- 





Agents, 
perience needed. 
free. Madison Industries 

Make big money selling Hair Straichtener 
Write for free sample and terms to 

reelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, 
men’l, 











Big oy steady income; our line of food products. 


toilet articles, soaps. No cesh or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Lovis, 





Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. ¥ 





Women go wild over gorceously beautiful Rayon Silk 


(981 A) * 27 
Agents Wanted : 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. " 
brass. Throws continuous stream. Established 35 years. 
Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, Box C-4. 


A paying position open to representative of character. 
Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. Good in- 








come, Permanent. Write now for free book, ‘‘Getting 
Ahead.’’ Tanner Shoe Mfg. Company, 24110 C St., 
toston, Mass. 

Eirn $10.00 per oe, “gelling $1, boxes” ‘of 2 2 distinc- 
tive Xmas Greeting Cards; finest selection: greatest 
value; instant sellers; you double your money. Write 
quick for details. Address W. F. White Service, 
Desk J. Callao, Va. 

Sell beautiful “Style Tailored’’ Shirts, Lumberjacks 








and Neckties direct to wearer at factory prices. Many 
beginners earn $50 first week in spare time. $100 
weely full time easy. Selling outfit free. Howard 
Shirts, 1213 VanBuren, Facto 256, Chicago. 

Agents earn $6 day. Bonus besides. Sell finest 
line guaranteed hosiery you ever saw. All styles, col- 
ors, New selling plan brings quick profits Credit 
given. Auto furnished to producers. Fine silk hosiery 
given for your own use. Write quick. Wilknit Hosiery 
Co., Dept. 8837, Greenfield, Ohio. 





If I send you a suit made in latest style from finest 
goods, will you wear it and show it to your friends 
as a simple of my sensational values? Could you use 
$3.00 an hour for a little spare time? If so, write 
at once for my wonderful new proposition. Address 
L. E. Asher, 133 South Peoria, Dept. 318, Chicago. 


You can make big money 
capital or experience needed; 


in the food business. No 
credit given Hera is 





your chance to establish a permanent business of your 
own in exclusive territory. We furnish free sample 
case and free samples for customers. Repeat orders 
every week, Ask now. Federal Pure Fuod Co., G2311 
Archer, Chicago. 

Man or woman wanted 1 with ambition and industry, 


to introduce and supply the demand for Rawleigh’s 
Household Products to steady users. Fine openings 
near you. We train and help you. Raleigh dealers 
can make up to $100 a week or more. No experience 


Write 
Mem- 


profitable, dignified work. 
Dept. J-53 PGF, 


Pleasint, 
Rawleigh Co., 


necessary. 
today. W. 
phis, Tenn. 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Chicks: Tancred or Barron Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel 
White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyandottes, Byers 
Orpingtons. Eye Opening 48 page catalog FREE. 

DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


| 
KENTUCKY Get your Gite 
CHICKS C. 0. D. before paying. 14 
best breeds; $1.00 down ord 
pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 
any time. Write for catalog. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 





























~ PUREBRED ‘LIVESTOCK 


Leadiny! Prices 


Wherever livestock men get to- 
gether, the conversation usually 
. Swings to aise Loy 3 e for 


eattle:. . . anest 
Guernsey grades bps Many ee wwe 
rs 0 $100 








to $100 more... 
Guernseys bringing $ 
WOR 2658 08 


What is their conclusion? Nat- 

ragy ye ey advise their friends 
uernseys. The extra 

Seveaenant for foundation an- | 

imals . . . . a good purebred 

Guernsey bull, perhaps . _ 

purebred females. . . 

turned many fold with PRR erop 

of Guernsey calves. 


le merican “© "epg d 
atule Club 








53 Grove Peterboro, N. H. 
Please Fie me a free copy of the booklet 
** Your Golden Opportunit mE ’ which con- 
tains piciures of the Ideal Type Guernséy 
cow and bull. 

Name 

Address 

: a ied 








Before You Buy 
Any Water atk 





Write for Our Booklet. 


Find out why DAVIS 
TANKS Cost Less—Last 
Longer. 

For home, school, farm, hotel, 
industrial plant or other purposes 
DAVIS CYPRESS TANKS are 
best—and cost less because they 
last longer, Easier to erect and 
repair, more attractive than tanks 
of other material. Many of our tanks in use 20 to 40 
years. Write todcy for our FREE Booklet and quotation 

for a tank to meet your needs. 


G. M. Davis & Sen, 


801 Laurel Street, 
Palatka, Florida. 





Please send your free booklet. 





Cerner eresereeeseeee® 





Bedspreads. Oricinal; different; new everywhere; wild- 
fire seller. Correous fell size swatches free. Baker 
Company. Salisbury. N 


tee 











$2.98 This welt-edged, unlined style is called “The $3.98 The “Snap-Way” is made by high-grade meth- $4.98 The “Trend” is made from white furs 0m 
Winner”. You can instantly tell the difference between ods ..a genuine blend of mixed furs which are dyed White furs bring out the silvery shade of gray, thes 
this hat, made of genuine fur that costs five dollars a individually and blown into hat form, producing the tone of beige. Only a fine fur felt is made in light tm 
pound, and a hat of wool at ninety cents a pound. smart new shades. Only a really fine hat is made this way. . cheaper felts cannot be dyed to give the samee 


When a million men take off their 


hats this Fall 


this label will show where they 
went to get the most for their money 


There’s a J. C. Penney Co, store near you 


T $2.98 you can get a “Marathon” J. C. Penney store you get a truly fine hat 
¢ ¢ - Beco eee jAda, Altus, Aly a, ding . Bartles ile, Bina 


| 
i 
| 
| 
f 
| 
| 











J.C.PENNEY CO. '< 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. _ 


Ewe 


felt at any of the 1,400 J.C. Penney for your money... because, in our large aon By RS, casa "a nore Sterne Holdem 
. S ° e ominy ’ sher, Lawton, McAlester, Miami. Muska 
Oke mah, Okmulgee, Pawhuska, Perry, Picher, Ponca City, Sapw 


business, we have learned methods by Shawnee, Stillwater, Tipton, Tulsa, Vinita, Madill, Sayre, Barm 


Woodward, Duncan (Stephens Co.), Pauls Valley, Guymon, Cli 


stores ... in every way, a five-dollar hat. 
Burlington, Concord, EW 


There is no wool in any “Marathon” felt which to give you a higher quality than — yorTH CaROLINa: Alper: marie 
: - : 5 =] Fayetteville, Goldsboro, G ille, Jenderson, Hickory, 
... nothing but hatter’s furs of a quality other stores, we believe, can give. Relet, Ryesto. Monroe Jae. Abr. New, Bug, Ne. Soa 
. . . Winston Salem, Reidsville, Hendersonville 
impossible to find elsewhere at the low os < P - SOUTH CAROLINA: Anderson, Bennettsville, Clinton, Coli 
Not just big buying, but careful choos- {REINS 45° "Aresiciphia, “Blusnewilie, “Conway, For 
price we ask. e : Helena, Hope, N. Little Rock, Malvern, Morrillton, Pine & 
ing of good styles... modern efficiency —_1exarkana. Siloam Spgs., Seare’. 
- , ; Bristol, Danville, Fredericksbur, 


VIRGINIA: Alexandria, 
sonburg, Lynchburg, Martinsville, Petersburg, Staunton, § 


r . . . . 
The furs are blended from only the in stocking and selling them in our stores Winelinine, Atinedtee, Covineton 
i ALABAMA: Anniston, Decatur, Dothan, Ensley, Gadsden, 


ville, Selma, Tuscaloosa. 


; e oa i. Treat. ins: 1 si > ~ 2AC ~ , , ; , i 
fin . grades The sweat band inside a lll these are reasons W hy men W ho buy GEORGIA: Albany Athens, Augusta, Brunswick, Cet fa 


“Marathon” is always a full, thick “roan” in a J. C. Penney store get more for — Maton'Rome. Wa rosa, Went t oe vunty), La 

. ° FLORIDA: Lake City 2alatka, Sanford. , 

leather, not a split or easily torn paper sub- their money. SENSUCHEY Rowling Greg, Preaniory, Menderece. Mall 

° . * 2aducah, Paris, Princetor Richm«e +o Wincheste Gla 
stitute. The outside band around a “ Mara- be onpetewn, Central Clty, | gg 


thon” is basted, as in expensive hats. 


Lancaster, Georgetown, Central City, Mt. Sterling. 
For your Fall hat, shop at your J.C. BiSISIFELBGN Coiutes fio Yer tre i 
Starkvill upelo : 
Penney store. Let us be your hatter! ee, Semana Baton one. Bogelam, Lafa 
e take Charles, Monroe, Shreveport, Hammond. 
All ee Marathon” felts are finely made i a Sn. puensilie, Athone, Austin. Bey City, Sam 
; ; Write us for the address of our store — fivan Gnitdress Cisco, Clarkavitie, Cleburne, Coleman, Com 
and finished in the factories of the largest We will also clad! Comps Christ Corgan “Cuers.. Dalharg. Del ii, ‘Dx 
: r e rT ca ento: OF ass, astlanc dinb so r 
d ™ f } © A e nearest you. e€wl also $ a y sence you Fort Worth, G ainesville, G Spee ales, ¢ ie euvitie, H: iat by Hillst 
producers of hats in America, en + 3% Huntsville, Kerrville, Laredo, Lockhart, Lubbock, Lufkin, Mga 
free of charge our “Store News” in roto- — McKinney, “Marlin,” Marshall, Me iy,“ Mineral “Spgs. 
or rthur a 


Palestine, Pampa, Paris, Plainview 
Angelo, San Be nito, San Marcos, Sherman, Snyder, Sulphur 


Your “Marathon” at $2.98 is totally gravure. Address J. C. Penney Co., 330 — S8&:tvater, Sin'Rhionto, Taylor, Temple, Terrell: Tyler 
; 4 Laan Cases ~% ane ae aw i atherford. Ww ‘ichita Falls, ‘a 


different from the usual $2.98 hat. At a West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. Wasa, Celenate 


J.C. PENNEY °°: DEPT: STOF 


The largest department store in the world —under more than 1400 roofs! 














